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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—@~—— 


T is stated that the Porte has at last accepted Russia’s pro- 
posal to send Genera! Ernroth to Bulgaria as sole Regent, 
and has requested Germany to obtain the approval of the Powers 
to the steps necessary to carry out this determination. The 
Standard’s correspondent at Sofia, always specially well-informed, 
telegraphs that he has the best authority for saying that 
Bulgaria will resist with force the arrival of General Ernroth, 
and would not hesitate to make reprisals against Turkey in 
Macedonia. This news evidently makes the situation extremely 
serious. It seems to show that Russia has obtained a complete 
ascendency at Constantinople, and that the Czar is absolutely 
determined to humble the Bulgarians. The appointment of such 
a man as General Ernroth can mean nothing else. The 
question is,—Will Europe allow Russia or Turkey to occupy 
Bulgaria ? And if not, will Russiaact without Earope’s sanction ? 
Tf she does, it is possible that the Eastern Question in its most 
acute form will be upon us in a few weeks. It is, however, 
possible that Turkey may be counting with absolute confidence 
on Austria and Great Britain refusing to acquiesce in the pro- 
posals of the Circular. This refusal might give her an excuse 
to back out of the whole scheme. 


The decision of the Government to proclaim the National 
League, and the mingled moderation and firmness with which 
it was sustained, have certainly improved their position in the 
country, and probably enough made the difference between success 
and defeat in North Huntingdonshire. The whole tone of the 
Press towards the Government has changed for the better since 
the debate on the proclamation, so certain is it that the English 
people like the Government to know its own mind and to act 
as the Ministry think best, and not to keep veering about 
with every wind of popular tendency. Mr. Chamberlain’s in- 
formant, quoted this day fortnight in his speech at Highbury, was 
not alone in thinking that many of the Irish farmers are weary 
of the National League, and are not at all disposed to pay their 
subscriptions to that tyrannical body. There we have no doubt 
that he was right. But was he not wrong in supposing that the 
proclamation of the League would weld its lukewarm supporters 
together again P Let the Government show that they wish to 
do justice to the farmers, and we shall be much surprised if the 
proclamation of the League does not increase the rapidity with 
which the union amongst the agitators is dissolved. 


The election in the Ramsey Division of Huntingdonshire 
resulted on Wednesday in the return of the Conservative, the 
Hon. Alwyn E. Fellowes, by a majority of 286, he having polled 
2,700 votes, against 2,414 given to the Home-rule candidate, Mr. 
Sanders. At the last contest, in 1885 (the seat was not con- 
tested by the Gladstonians in 1886), the Liberal candidate, Lord 
Esmé Gordon, was defeated by a majority of 365, Captain 
Fellowes polling 2,775, against 2,410 votes given to Lord Esmé 
Gordon. It will be seen by these figures that there was rather 





a light poll on this occasion,—at least, a poll less by 71 than that 
of the General Election of 1885. The Conservatives polled 75 
votes less than they polled in 1885, and the Liberals 4 more. 
As the Liberal Unionists opposed the Home-ruler, and used 
their influence against him, it is obvious that the Radical Party 
have gained ground since 1885, though not perhaps more than 
the weaker party generally gain at a by-election when the 
stronger party are too confident, and do not feel that the fate 
of a Govern ment depends on their exertions. 


The adjourned debate on the proclamation of the National 
League in Ireland was resumed on Friday week by Sir George 
Trevelyan. His drift was favourable to the intimidation clauses of 
the Crimes Act, which he thought should have been used, but very 
unfavourable to the 6th and 7th Clauses of the Act, under which 
“dangerous Associations” can be proclaimed and dissolved. He 
maintained that it would only be necessary for the Lord-Lieutenant 
to sign his name a few hundred times, in order to makeit the duty 
of the Resident Magistrates to condemn to six months’ imprison- 
ment every man, whether priest or layman, who continued to be a 
member of the National League; and he directed a very sharp 
attack against Lord George Hamilton and Mr. King-Harman as 
Orangemen who once held it to be their duty to put down all 
political Associationsof akind tending to defeat the Orange policy 
for Ireland. Sir George Trevelyan was answered by the Attorney- 
General (Sir R. Webster), who pointed ont that the necessity 
for using the clauses against dangerous Associations was simply 
this,—that without them the Government could not obtain the 
evidence necessary for conviction under the intimidation clauses. 
“Tn the nine months ending March 31st, 1887, there were 1,310 
agrarian crimes. In 1,103 of these crimes no one was brought 
to justice. In the same period, there were 132 incendiary 
fires, and in 126 of these cases no one was brought to justice. 
There were 11 murders; 5 persons were tried, and only 1 
was convicted!” The Attorney-General quoted from Sir George 
Trevelyan’s eloquent speech at Hawick on May 5th, 1886, the 
powerful description of the poor and helpless Irish farmers and 
labourers who, at a terrible risk, had discharged their legal 
obligations, and who were to be left to the tender mercies of the 
National League, and asked for the evidence that the temper 
and objects of the League had changed since that speech was 
uttered. Sir George had last year indignantly denied that he 
could be brought to eat his own words; but he had since per- 
formed the operation which he had then thought impossible, 


Mr. T. Harrington, while trying to make out a case for the 
legality of the National League’s action, admitted that it 
endeavoured and endeavours to put down “ land-grabbing,” as 
it is called,—i.e., the taking of land from which another has 
been evicted. This “land-grabbing” they had strained every 
nerve to prevent, and, in spite of the proclamation, would con- 
tinue to strain every nerve to prevent it. Mr. Macartney 
expressed his strong belief that a great number of the people 
of Ireland are sick of the tyranny of the League, and only 
anxious to be liberated from it; and Mr. W. Redmond 
declared that it is only because Ireland is too weak to succeed 
that she does not rise in arms against Great Britain. 
Then Lord Hartington rose and pointed out that it was a grave 
question whether Sir George Trevelyan and Lord Spencer had 
not been wrong in allowing the National League to organise its 
system of boycotting as it had done, when they were in power, 
as also whether Lord Salisbury had not been wrong in 1885, in 
shrinking from the attempt to grapple with the League. This was 
hardly in keeping, we think, with Lord Hartington’s confession 
that he and his friends would, on the whole, have preferred,—if 
the Government had thought it safe,—to proceed under the other 
sections of the Crimes Act, and not to proclaim the National 
League as a dangerous Association; for how could the omissions 
in Lord Spencer’s and Lord Carnarvon’s government of Ireland 





have been supplied by a policy such as that ? Lord Hartington, 
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however, gave his hearty support to the view that the Govern- 
ment should be upheld in using the Act to the best of their 
discretion, and denied that the Government’s use of their 
discretion could be properly judged at all except by its fruits. 


Sir William Harcourt argued that the provision making the 
proclamation of a dangerous Association under the Crimes Act 
void within a week’s time unless Parliament should be summoned 
to meet within twenty days, proved that this was not a matter 
left to the discretion of the Administration, but one in which the 
discretion of Parliament was to be specially associated with the 
discretion of the Administration. He called the Treasury Bench 
a Bench of right honourable boycotters, and declared that with 
them the commination service in which the Solicitor-General for 
Scotland had accused the National League of indulging so 
freely, is the daily service of the Administration. “It is their 
matins and their evensong; it is their creed and their decalogue.” 
He assailed the Government for founding their policy on 
extracts from the Skibbereen Eagle, and declared that the Times 
often uses language fully as dangerous and mischievous as the 
Skibbereen Eagle. And he concluded by threatening to focus 
upon the Government in relation to their Irish policy a solar 
microscope which would magnify every slimy creature contained 
in that policy of “sewage,” so as to warn every one from taking 
the contaminating draught,—a curious mixture of metaphors 
which implies that a politician can drink a policy and contract 
enteric fever from it. 


Mr. Goschen commenced a very spirited reply by observing 
that Sir William Harcourt had avowed his intention to initiate 
a criticism of exaggeration by magnifying to the highest degree 
everything faulty in their policy. He had, in fact, chosen 
to hold a brief for the National League, instead of speaking as 
ex-Home Secretary, under the sense of his old responsibility. 
Mr. Goschen showed that Mr. Harrington, who had been trying 
to give the National League a good character to-day, had quite 
recently (on July 17th) congratulated a meeting of that League 
on having taken up the work of the old Land League and 
pursued it in the same spirit,—a curious testimony to Sir 
William Harcourt’s former assertion, an assertion which he 
now ignores, that the National League is the apostolic 
successor to the Land League, and is developing the Land 
League's treasonable work. He called attention to Mr. Dillon’s 
boast that if any Irishman ventured to desert the League 
now, he would render that man’s life unhappy, and harped 
upon it, to Mr. Dillon’s intense anger,—for he interrupted Mr. 
Goschen in the most unseemly manner. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer further quoted a resolution of one branch 
of the League, that tenants who refused to join other tenants 
should not be allowed to enter the parish church; and he 
insisted that, under the National League’s code, friendliness 
became a crime, charity a crime, and every Christian virtue a 
crime. Mr. Healy replied in a speech which declared that the 
League is the friend of the poor and has the blessing of God, 
and that the Government might as well attempt to suppress 
the Atlantic Ocean as to suppress the League. The division 
showed a majority of 78 for the Government (272 against 194), 


Mr. O’Brien, M.P., who is himself under prosecution for his 
speeches at Mitchelstown, took the chair at the meeting of the 
National League in Dublin on Tuesday, and made a very violent 
speech. He accused the Government of calling that League a 
dangerous Association because they had found out the knack “ of 
boycotting land-grabbers without hurting them.” “They had 
to deal,” he said, “with a Land Commission of most contemptible 
men, who had the land of Ireland to do what they liked with.” 
‘The landlords were doing all they could to intimidate the Land 
Commissioners. Justice O’Hagan might have raised instead of 
lowering the rents, unless some wholesome intimidation had 
been applied. There should be no shilly-shallying, but fair 
reductions given to the Irish people, or they would be driven 
back on their own organisation, and go in for some sweeping, 
radical, and universal ‘ Plan of Campaign’ all along the line.” 
This is what Mr. O’Brien wants. Mr. Parnell is “ conspicuous 
by his absence” at these critical meetings of the National 
League.” 


The Parnellites have been making themselves as unpleasant 
all the week in the House of Commons as even Parnellites can, 
but Mr. Parnell himself has not taken the lead. On Tuesday, 
in Supply, Mr. Healy called Mr. King-Harman, the Under- 
Secretary for Ireland, during his absence from the House, a 





“returned convict,” on the ground that when a lad of twenty. 
two he got into a scrape with the police, and was imprisoned for 
an assault. Mr. Healy declared that Mr. King-Harman was said 
to receive no salary, but that the Irish Members had “ their own 
opinion” about that. He said that Pat Egan had written one 
of Colonel King-Harman’s election addresses, though Colonel 
King-Harman, who had then returned to the House, explicitly 
denied it; and altogether, Mr. Healy and Mr. D. Sullivan con. 
ducted themselves as ill as it was possible for them to conduct 
themselves. Indeed, we must say that Mr. Courtney hardly 
dealt out his usual severe justice to them, and that he interfered 
almost as much with Colonel King-Harman, who was defending 
himself against the coarsest and grossest of attacks, as with 
these unscrupulous assailants. 


Again, on Thursday, Mr. Dillon, who moved the adjournment 
of the House to raise a question as to the proclamation of a 
meeting near Hanis as unlawful, was extremely violent. Mr, 
Balfour maintained that the meeting was proclaimed not under 
any statute, but under the common law, as one likely to lead to 
infractions of the law, since it was to be held in the most dig. 
turbed county in Ireland (Clare), and that he had sworn informa- 
tion that if held, it was likely to lead to breaches of the peace. The 
Parnellites declared that the meeting was only intended to pass 
a vote of thanks to Mr. Gladstone, and to speak generally in 
favour of Home-rule, and that there was no power under the 
common law to forbid it; and Mr. P. Stanhope (M.P. for Wed- 
nesbury) almost outdid the Parnellites in the violence of. his 
language. He was stopped by the Speaker, and told that he 
would be named to the House if he repeated the language he 
had used. Mr. Stanhope went very close indeed to repeating it, 
but was not named to the House. Eventually Mr. Dillon’s motion 
for adjournment was negatived by 97 to 61 (majority, 36), after a 
couple of hours had been wasted. 


Sir Henry Roscoe’s address to the British Association om 
Wednesday, which was almost confined to his own subject, 
chemistry, has been spoken of as of less than the usual interest on 
that account. We differ from this estimate, and think that it 
was of rather more than the usual interest on that account. It is 
not given to many Presidents to range very widely over physical 
science and to show mastery over every branch. Atall events, we 
remember few Presidential addresses more interesting than the 
geological one of last year and the chemical one of this. Sir Henry 
Roscoe gave a very interesting account of the atomic theory and 
its development, and we wish he could have given us a popular 
sketch of the reasoning by which Loschmidt, of Vienna, arrived 
at the conclusion that the diameter of an atom of oxygen or 
nitrogen is one ten-millionth part of a centimetre. To tell the 
truth, the present writer, though, of course, believing in the law 
of combining proportions, had never been able to gather that 
the existence of the atom itself is more than a hypothesis. 
And we should like, too, to know the kind of reasoning 
by which it is established that if a drop of water could 
be magnified to the size of the earth, we should then see 
that the coarseness of the graining of such a mass would be 
* something between a heap of small shot and a heap of cricket- 
balls ;” or, again, that “if we suppose that the minutest organism 
we can now see were provided with equally powerful microscopes 
with ours (microscopes that magnify from 6,000 to 8,000 times), 
then these beings would be able to see the atoms.” The whole 
address was full of interest; but we wish Sir Henry could have 
given a popular account of the arguments by which these con- 
clusions are established. 

Lord Doneraile died of hydrophobia yesterday week, and this 
is the third death within a few days amongst M. Pasteur’s 
patients. Yet Sir Henry Roscoe, in his inaugural address on 
Wednesday to the British Association, spoke of M. Pasteur’s 
discovery of a cure for hydrophobia with the most absolute 
confidence. We venture to say that, so far as regards the 
inoculative cure of patients bitten by mad dogs before the 
inoculation, the Report of the Royal Commission to which 
Sir Henry alluded with so much pride, is absolutely incon- 
elusive. In the first place, there are no really trustworthy 
statistics to show what the average number of deaths among 
persons so bitten is, for the very excellent reason that nothing 
is less satisfactorily established than the madness of most of 
the dogs whose bite is supposed to be dangerous. Recently, 
M. Pasteur’s patients have been dying in rapid succession ; nor 
is there, so far as we know, any disease which, once caught, has 
been shown to be rendered harmless by subsequent inoculations. 
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Sir Henry is in too great a hurry to hymn the successes of 


M. Pasteur. Whatever Mr. Victor Horsley may have effected 
with dogs inoculated before the virus of the rabies is introduced 
into them, we feel quite sure that. the statistics with reference 
to the effect of inoculation on human beings previously bitten 
by mad dogs, are utterly untrustworthy. 


We notice with the greatest pleasure Mr. Chamberlain’s 
acceptance of the post of Chief English Commissioner in the 
Anglo-American Fishery Commission. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
great power of mastering new and complicated details, and his 
statesmanlike views on questions of international politics, render 
him peculiarly fitted to be entrusted with the very difficult and 
important duties to be performed. It is no small advantage to 
the Government to have been able to entrust their negotiations 
to him, since the appointment of a statesman of the highest rank 
is sure to be especially appreciated in America. Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s colleagues will be Mr. West, our Minister at Washington, 
and an official of the Canadian Government. There is not the 
slightest reason to fear that Mr. Chamberlain’s absence in 
America will interfere with his efforts for the maintenance of 
the cause of the Union. He is to speak, as promised, at meetings 
in the North of Ireland during October. 


The London popular demonstrations have not of late been 
very imposing affairs. That held last Saturday evening in 
Trafalgar Square to protest against the proclamation of the 
National League seems to have been simply ridiculous. Not- 
withstanding that the Radical clubs marched with their bands 
and banners from all parts of London, that the Socialists were 
enlisted to make an audience, and that there was a fair con- 
course of London street-loafers, a crowd of such small dimen- 
gions was got together, that the chairman, Mr. Macdonald, 
M.P., left in dudgeon before the meeting was well begun. 
London must be a perfectly heart-breaking place to the Home- 
rule agitator. His great argument is that of “the classes and 
the masses,” and yet in what ought to be the very centre of his 
operations, those who detest his opinions are in an immense 
majority. 


The murderer Pranzini was executed on Wednesday morning 
at 5 o’clock, in the public square in front of the prison of La 
Roquette. For nearly a week before, immense crowds had 
gathered every night, in the hopes of catching a sight of the 
execution. As day after day passed without the expected sight, 
the conduct of these crowds became more and more disgraceful, 
till at last a positive blood-frenzy such as only a Parisian mob 
can exhibit, seems to have seized them. In the end, however, 
they were baulked of their desire, for the police on the day of the 
execution drove back the ordinary spectators into the side-streets, 
and allowed only some two thousand privileged ticket-holders to 
approach within view of the guillotine. It is extraordinary that 
in a country like France, where public opinion is so much averse 
to capital punishment that juries find extenuating circumstances 
in the clearest cases of wilful murder, executions, when they do 
take place, should be carried out with every possible aggravation of 
horror. After Pranzini’s body had been removed, the crowd broke 
through the police, and rushed to wet their handkerchiefs, hats, 
and hands in “‘ the crimson mud;” while a youth with blood- 
stained fingers daubed the faces of the women of bad character 
in the crowd. Itis to be hoped that the scandals attending 
Pranzini’s execution will ensure the passage of the Bill for 
holding executions in private already introduced in the Senate. 
It would be well to abolish at the same time the hideous 
custom, meant to be merciful, by which the prisoner never 
knows whether he will not be reprieved until he is awakened 
one morning by the officials of the prison, who instantly hurry 
him off to his death. 


It is difficult to master the details of the controversy which is 
being carried on in the Times concerning the action of the 
Salters’ Company in refusing to continue their accustomed 
grants to the churches, schools, and charitable institutions upon 
the estates in Ulster just sold by the Company to the tenants 
under Lord Ashbourne’s Purchase Act. It is alleged, on behalf 
of the tenants, that the solicitor who acted as intermediary in 
the sale assured the tenants that the Company’s subscriptions 
would be continued as usual, and that they only agreed to the 
purchase on that understanding. The Company deciare, on the 
other hand, that if any such promise was made to the tenants, 
it was entirely without its sanction or approval. Since, 
however, there seems little doubt that the tenants really 





believed that if they agreed to the proposed terms they 
would not lose the subscriptions, we think the Company 
should not now withdraw them. 


Mr. Bright has addressed an interesting letter on the subject 
of International Arbitration to the Secretary of the London 
Peace Society, who is about to proceed to America to advocate 
there the advisability of a Treaty with England, under which 
both Powers should agree to submit all their disputes to arbitra- 
tion. “I think,” says Mr. Bright, “if the Government of the 
States were willing, and were in any way to signify their willing- 
ness, to become a party to such a Treaty, there is a force of good 
men with us to induce our Government to consent toit...... 
England and the States will remain two nations, but I would 
have them always regarded by themselves as one people.” 
With such an expression of feeling we are in the heartiest 
sympathy. War between the two great branches of the 
English race would be no less an evil than civil war. Our only 
misgiving as to the proposed arbitration is the difficulty of find- 
ing a trustworthy tribunal to which to refer disputed points. 


The text of our recent Treaty with China has just been 
published. England agrees that decennial missions shall be sent 
from Barmah to China to present articles of local produce, the 
members of the missions to be of Burmese race. China agrees 
that as regards the government of Burmah, England shall be 
free to act as she chooses. A Delimitative Commission is to 
mark out the frontier between China and Burmah. England is 
to countermand her mission to Thibet ; but China is to consider 
arrangements for facilitating frontier trade between India and 
Thibet. The Treaty is another instance of how dogged is the 
persistence of China in all her claims of sovereignty,—a per- 
sistence only equalled by that of the Papacy. China never has 
got, and never will get, anything out of her claim on Burmah; but 
she would make any sacrifice rather than resign it. 


The riots at Ostend have been continued during the week. 
On Wednesday, volleys of stones were thrown at an English 
ship in the harbour, and the attack became so serious, that the 
vessel had to proceed to sea. A quantity of fish was, however, 
shipped from Dover to Ostend on Wednesday—this being the 
first consignment since the rioting—it having been intimated 
that no further violence would take place. As yet the reports 
do not say whether or not this forecast of peace was realised. 
The whole incident has been very unpleasant, as showing to 
what extreme lengths trade jealousies will lead men who are 
otherwise orderly citizens. 


Mr. Gladstone delivered at Hawarden Castle on Tuesday an 
eloquent and very graceful address to a number of his fellow- 
parishioners whom he entertained at a Jubilee treat in honour 
of the Queen’s completion of the fiftieth year of her reign. There 
were present from 250 to 260 people,—all who had reached or 
passed the Queen’s age were invited,—and they were served with 
dinner in a tent by members of Mr. Gladstone’s family, assisted 
by the servants at the Castle. Mr. Gladstone contrasted the 
Jubilee of George III. with the Queen’s Jubilee, as a Jubilee of 
the classes with a Jubilee of the masses. George III.’s Jubilee 
was celebrated chiefly by great folks, by Corporations, and so 
forth. Indeed, the masses were then too hard-pressed to think 
much of Jubilees at all. The condition of the poor in that reign 
was once pithily thus described,— The poor starved and were 
hanged.” The food of the people was dear, and their wages 
low. The most trivial offences were punished capitally. Tea 
was 8s.a pound; sugar was four times the price it is now; 
wheat was more than four times its present price; meat was 
cheaper only because there was no one in the poorer classes to 
compete for it; and wages were little more than half what they 
are now. The Queen had associated herself with all the great 
changes for the better which have taken place, by giving a willing 
and hearty consent to all the legislative measures which have 
ameliorated the condition of the nation, and by making her 
Court an example of a pure and noble life. Mr. Gladstone con- 
cluded a speech which seemed even more happily adapted to the 
occasion, both in rhythm and beauty of texture, than many of his 
greatest Parliamentary efforts, by reminding his audience that 
those in high station are not thereby removed from tempta- 
tion, but rather more exposed to temptation, and that the Queen 
deserves and is entitled to the hearty prayers of all her subjects, 
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THE NEW FEDERALISM. 
T is astonishing to us how easily politicians of the first 
class are dropping into the assumption that the British 
Constitution must come to an end, that it must be succeeded 
by a Federal Constitution of the loosest and most inefficient type, 
and that all this is to happen only because the Irish agitation 
for Home-rule has become troublesome, and because the Colonies 
are prepared to enter into very cordial arrangements with us 
as regards the naval defence of the Empire. We cannot quite 
believe that the politicians who talk in this easy manner of so 
vast and incredible a revolution, are serious. Here is Sir 
Charles Gavan Duffy, a Colonial statesman of the first mark, 
who, in an article that is admirably written, and that expresses 
the most statesmanlike agpirations for the moulding of popular 
feeling in Ireland, assuming, as if there wers absolutely nothing 
even paradoxical in the assumption, that the Empire is likely to 
be governed before long by an Imperial Assembly representing 
Great Britain, Ireland, and our various Colonies, distant or 
near, in numbers proportional to their population ; and that 
in this Federal Assembly the difficulty as to Irish representa- 
tion at Westminster is to find its solution. And a very able 
writer and thinker who addresses to us a remonstrance to-day 
against the view that the distinction between Conservative and 
Liberal is, after all, of far less importance, since the Household 
Suffrage Act was passed, than the difference between 
Federalist and Constitutionalist, makes the same calm assump- 
tion,—an assumption which we venture to say is perhaps the 
wildest that ever entered a sound political brain. What 
puzzles us is that Sir Charles Duffy nevertheless admits that the 
Customs-duties of the United Kingdom must be controlled by 
the Imperial Parliament. Now, when he admits this, he admits 
practically that the union between England and Ireland,—if it 
is to continue at all,—must be much closer than the union 
between England and her Colonies, for there is not, we suppose, 
a single one of the self-governing Colonies that would give up 
the control of its own tariff. How, then, can he imagine 
that Great Britain and Ireland can be bound together by 
nothing more effectual than the slight and almost wholly 
voluntary tie of an easily dissoluble alliance, such as binds 
England to her self-governed Colonies? The assumption 
seems to us to proceed on a totally false conception of that 
which is politically essential to the formation of a national 
Government in a European State, closely surrounded by a 
great number of other powerful States, and bound to pro- 
tect her own Crown Colonies, at all events, in the most distant 
parts of the world. That Great Britain could ever consent to 
let questions of peace and war for Great Britain be determined 
by a Federal Parliament such as Sir Charles Gavan Duffy 
imagines, the political centre of gravity of which would soon be 
in the Antipodes, is as extravagant a supposition as any which a 
mere political dreamer could conceive. So long as our distant 
Colonies are cordially bent on co-operating with us, so long, 
and no longer, we shall be very glad of their help, and very 
willing to lend them help in return. But to talk of this mild 
permissive tie as a tie of Federalism in the same sense in 
which that term is to be applied to the relation between 
different sections of the United Kingdom,—a Kingdom which 
even Sir Charles Duffy admits must, if it continues one at all, 
be financially a unit,—seems to us to be playing with language 
in a most dangerous way, for it is a kind of playing with 
language which must mislead the constituencies as to the real 
meaning of Federalism,—though they are asked to sanction it, 
as if it implied the most trivial of all changes in our national 
and political life. 

Now, what do we mean when we say that the life of the 
nation is staked on the success of the Unionism of which we 
are the advocates? We do not mean anything affecting 
names alone. If our correspondent who calls himself * Still 
a Liberal,” chooses to say that the Scotch have a nationality 
of their own, that the Welsh have a nationality of their 
own, and that the Irish have a nationality of their own, 
we have no objection, so long as these nationalities,—the 
principle of which appears to us purely geographical, for 
on race principles they certainly could not be maintained,— 
consent to merge themselves, for all the higher political pur- 
poses, in one common organisation such as Scotchmen, 
Welshmen, and Englishmen at least have hitherto found 
amply sufficient to bind them strongly but not painfully 
together in what we prefer to call a single nation. What we 
are concerned about is not what shall be called nationalities, 





but what the nation which alone has a central Govern. 
ment and organisation shall be. And our contention is this — 
that it would be infinitely better for Great Britain yve 
let Ireland separate herself altogether from the Union, and 
govern herself, politically, financially, judicially, and in every 
sense, than to begin this disintegrating process, which is to 
end, as we are told, in making Great Britain a mere link in a 
loose chain straggling all round the world, that would be 
about as fit for any common government as would the 
Saturnian system, with its rings and satellites, or even some of 
the double stars. A Government is not a Government if it 
is distracted by the most different interests, interests go 
different that the various elements which compose it 
can hardly ever imagine each other’s principal needs, 
You may have a tolerably good working alliance between 
such elements as these, for very general purposes, such 
as the resistance to aggression by a foreign Power, when 
all the constituent parts are agreed in disliking that aggres- 
sion. But just conceive any central Assembly sitting in 
London, dictating to Australia that she must give us aid in 
defending Denmark from the grasp of Germany, or Italy from 
the invasion of France? That our distant Colonies might, 
out of pure friendship, volunteer to aid us in a European 
war, we think very likely, and we should be very grateful for 
such help. But as for depending upon any Federal Assembly 
such as Sir Charles Duffy proposes, for help of that kind, 
we might as well depend on help from the moon. If the 
word Federalism is to mean anything that constitutes a 
strong Government such as the Government of the United 
States, then it cannot mean the sort of tie by which we 
are bound to our self-governing Colonies, though that tie, 
weak as it is, is well worth maintaining, and may last for 
a considerable period, if no artificial strain is put upon it, It 
seems to us a most monstrous and misleading practice to 
use the same word to describe an alliance which will last 
just as long as the allies wish it to last and no longer, and 
a connection of a kind in which the stronger Power is 
bound to use force if an attempt is made to break through 
it. And what we assert is this,—that our connection with 
Ireland must either be dissolved altogether, or must be one 
in which we are bound to use force if any attempt is made to 
break through it. And, further, we insist that, as matters stand 
at present in Ireland, we are not at liberty to dissolve the tie, 
since it would inevitably lead to the gross oppression of the 
minority by the majority. 

Now, is there any possibility of giving Ireland an inde- 
pendent Legislature such as Sir Charles Gavan Duffy treats as 
a foregone conclusion, which shall yet leave her bound to us by 
atie of that imperious kind which a single central Government 
imposes, so that we should be bound to interfere if there were 
any attempt to ignore the ruling principle of the connection? 
We cannot see it. We note that Sir Charles Duffy would 
“ rather face the twenty years of despotism foreshadowed with 
brutal plainness of late, than see Irishmen accept, as a settle- 
ment of our claims, a judiciary which could defy the two 
Houses of the Irish Parliament.” Again, in case of England’s 
guaranteeing the Land-purchase scheme, he would not listen 
for a moment to Mr. Gladstone’s proposal to put in a Receiver 
on behalf of the Imperial Government, a proposal which he 
regards as “offensive and humiliating.” In one word, Sir 
Charles, as we understand him, wants a thoroughly national 
Government in Ireland, a Government virtually independent of 
Imperial control in all matters concerning Ireland, a Govern- 
ment which should not be revised or revisable at Westminster, 
whether Irish Members sit there for Imperial purposes 
or not. He would construct the new Irish Constitution 
with all possible care for the purpose of avoiding injustice ; 
but when made, he would not allow Great Britain to 
interfere with it unless we greatly mistake his meaning. 
From the Nationalist point of view, nothing can be more 
reasonable ; but then, that is a point of view which, in our 
opinion, really points to Separation, and not to Union. If we 
are not to be responsible in any degree for enforcing justice in 
Ireland, let us be frankly exempted from that responsibility. 
Nothing that has happened or is happening in Ireland gives us 
the slightest hope that very gross injustice would not be done, 
whatever guarantees the Irish Constitution provided. And 
nothing could be more intolerable to British citizens than to 
feel responsible for that injustice, and not to be allowed to 
interfere. Indeed, we cannot understand why, on the view of 
Sir Charles Duffy, he does not demand for Ireland the right 
to fix and levy her own Customs duties, and to protect herself 





if she pleases against British competition. We cannot conceive 
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so independent as that which he proposes could 
a pars on scishouth peapetoal tariff-quarrels, and a chronic 
Irish agitation against the financial tyranny of Great Britain. 
Nothing is clearer than that Sir Charles Gavan Duffy does 
not really accept what the Gladstonians call Imperial con- 
trol over the Irish Legislature in any sense except that in 
which we exert a (nominal) control over the acts of the 
Australian or the Canadian Legislatures ; nor is anything 
clearer than that this is the one point on which the Glad- 
stonian Home-rulers have beaten Mr. Gladstone. For our own 
art, we believe that if Home-rule were granted at all, it would 
be better, both for Great Britain and for Ireland, to grant 
this virtual separation,—only let us call it separation, 
if it be separation, and not call it by misleading names. 
What we fear is that the constituencies of Great Britain 
may be persuaded to concede what they regard as a dependent 
Legislature, and then find that they have to choose between civil 
war and an independent Legislature, and that the last state of 
that quarrel will be worse that the first. There is no occasion 
to give legislative Home-rule to Ireland at all, and we hope it 
may never be given. But the very worst thing we could do 
would be to give what England may be willing to give, but not 
what Ireland wants ; and to make the enmity bitterer than 
ever by the concession. What Ireland wants, as Sir Charles 
Gavan Duffy shows, is an independent Legislature in the 
Colonial sense of the word, and also administrative independ- 
ence. As for all this talk about Federalism, it is moonshine. 
It means nothing practical at all, We have to choose between 
the status quo, and giving to Ireland the complete independence 
of a self-governed Colony. 





MR. GLADSTONE ON POLITICAL METEOROLOGY. 


R. GLADSTONE’S conclusions in the paper on 
“ Political Meteorology,” as he calls it, which he has 
contributed to the Nineteenth Century for September, are, we 
think, very reasonable and correct so far as they go; but they 
do not go very far. He infers from the recent by-elections 
that the judgment pronounced in 1886 “indicated not the con- 
viction, but the perplexity of the country.” We always con- 
curred in this view, even before the recent reverses more or 
less demonstrated it. Mr. Gladstone further infers from the 
recent successes or less effectual defeats of his party, that 
this perplexity is passing away, that the country is resuming 
its former confidence in his statesmanship, and reconciling itself 
rapidly to the notion of what he regards as the policy of con- 
ciliation to Ireland. There, again, we are disposed to think 
that he is right. Even in North Huntingdonshire it must be 
admitted that to have slightly diminished the Conservative 
majority even when the Conservatives were reinforced by the 
Liberal Unionists, and to have brought it below the point at 
which it stood when the Liberal Unionists voted with Mr. 
Gladstone’s followers against the Conservatives, indicates a 
Gladstonian advance. It is not, indeed, a great Gladstonian 
advance, but it is an advance. The agricultural labourer, 
knowing not what he does, is listening to the voice of the 
Trish charmer, charm he never so unwisely. 

So far we go with Mr. Gladstone ; but it is not very far. 
In ordinary meteorology, we have to look at other indications 
besides the rise and fall of the mercury in the barometer. We 
must consider whether the rise or fall is gradual or spasmodic ; 
we must consider the direction of the wind; we must take 
into account the news we receive from places lying to wind- 
ward, concerning the state of the weather there; we must 
watch the hygrometer for indications of moisture; we must 
have regard to the electric conditions of the atmosphere, 
and study the evidence, if any, of a possible electric storm. 
All these things must be considered by the meteorologist 
before he can give us a safe weather-forecast, and it may 
well be that the state of the barometer will count for less in 
the conclusion than many of the other conditions, if these 
happen to be at all important and critical conditions. Now, 
it seems to us that Mr. Gladstone, in constructing his fore- 
cast on the barometer furnished him by the by-elections alone, 
is counting on the tendencies of a time which is not at all likely 
to resemble the time when the great issue will be decided. 
The whole drift of the present Session has been unfavourable 
to the Government. The strengthening of the criminal law 
in Ireland was a most wise and necessary step, but it was not 
a step likely to make the Government more popular with the 
constituencies, We do not know what the Parnellites are 
likely to do, but it is more than probable that what they will 
do will not be prudent. Mr, Dillon has already threatened to 


make the life of the man who deserts the League unhappy ; 
and Mr. W. O’Brien has begun to boast of the “wholesome 
intimidation ” which the League had applied, and to threaten 
that it shall be applied in a much stronger form. Now these 
circumstances point to a condition of things under which it 
is so probable that the political weather may totally alter 
within a very short time, that it is not possible to judge of the 
future by the little barometrical jumps which have recently 
been observed. If the Government meteorologist tells us that 
while the barometer has been rising on our Northern coasts, 
there is evidence that a considerable gale is approaching us 
from the West, we do not attach much importance to that 
local rise of the barometer; we only know that the coming 
gale will probably alter all the conditions of the weather, 
though we hardly know in what fashion. Now, that is 
something like the condition of our political meteorology as 
it is at present. We cannot judge of it at all without prog- 
nosticating what we have not the means of prognosticating, 
—the course of events in Ireland under the treble influence 
of the new Land Act, the defiance which the National League 
has launched at the Government, and the prospective 
Purchase Bill. The British constituencies are at the present 
moment, as Mr. Gladstone very truly says, disposed to believe 
that the fears of the political Unionists have been exaggerated, 
and that Mr. Gladstone might be permitted to try his very 
risky experiment after all. And it is quite possible—we 
candidly admit it,—that the struggle, as it develops itself, may 
only increase that feeling, for British constituencies are not 
composed of experienced politicians, and do not know very well, 
in the case of a great constitutional crisis of this kind, what 
the dangers they are threatened with really are. But, on the 
other hand, it is tolerably certain that the coming winter in 
Ireland will greatly alter the situation. We cannot tell how 
passions such as those to which Mr. Dillon, Mr. Healy, and 
Mr. O’Brien give expression, alike in the House of Commons 
and in Ireland, will affect the controversy. We cannot tell 
how the proclamation of the League and the new Land Act 
will affect the disposition of the Irish farmers. There is an 
element of bounce about the orators of the League which 
throws a great deal of dust into men’s eyes. Archbishop 
Walsh has, we imagine, gathered from the priests with whom he 
is constantly in communication, that the prospect of the future 
agitation is far from welcome to them. They see sections of 
the people becoming less and less amenable to religious advice, 
and other sections of the people intensely desirous of a more 
settled condition of things, under which it would be safe to 
spend money on their farms and to count on the protection of 
the law. The priests themselves do not like the spread of 
doctrines of revolt, and doctrines of revolt spread daily under 
the influence of such speakers as Mr. Davitt and Dr. Tanner. 
In a word, it is simply impossible to tell from month to month 
how the situation in Ireland will work out; and without that 
information, it is absolutely impossible to tell how the drift of 
opinion in English constituencies will go. Unquestionably the 
Government have already weathered the most unfavourable 
of all the conditions which they had to face,—the discussion 
of the Crimes Act in the House of Commons. If they use 
that Act with firmness and moderation, if the country 
sees that all Mr. Gladstone’s vehement assertions of their 
evil intent to create new crimes and to punish them 
without mercy, are unjust imputations; that the Act 
is really to be used to punish intimidation,—“ whole- 
some intimidation,” as Mr. O’Brien thinks it,—tyrannical 
intimidation, as the mass of English citizens think it,—and to 
prevent such cruel prohibitions on the right of Irish farmers to 
sell their tenant-right to the best advantage as the National 
League have put forth,—we may very likely find British con- 
stituencies coming round to the view that, after all, it was quite 
wise to provide a salutary douche for the extinguishing of Irish 
firebrands, while the great agrarian problem is under considera- 
tion. We are free to admit that the indications of unsettled 
political weather may all turn to a storm in which the 
Government will suffer most, for Governments are very 
apt to suffer most when things do not run smoothly; 
and in that case Mr, Gladstone may get his opportunity 
sooner than even he expects, and may wreck another 
Home-rule Administration in the attempt to solve an almost 

insoluble problem. But at present all we can say with 

any certainty is this,—that the current favourable to Home- 

rule which is now distinct enough in the British constituencies 

is of purely temporary origin, and cannot be relied upon at all, 

while so much more important conditions are preparing in 





Ireland, On the one hand, an outbreak of furious agitation,— 
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met with firmness:and energy,—would certainly undermine the 
optimism which now seems to possess British electors. On the 
other hand, a mitigation of the pressure on the Irish farmers 
and‘an arrest of scandalous evictions would certainly detach a 
good many Irish citizens from their connection with the Par- 
nellite propaganda. We are not as yet in any position to foretell 
whatiscoming. We can only see that what must soon happen 
in Ireland will have so preponderating an influence over the 
conditions of the by-elections of next year, that it is quite im- 
possible to draw any safe inference from the by-elections of this 
year. Wecan say with confidence that the determining causes 
of the political weather of the next twelvemonth are likely to 
be very different indeed from the determining causes of the 
political weather of the past six months. 





THE FRENCH MOBILISATION. 


OR the first time since: July, 1870, of unhappy memory, 
the French War Office has undertaken, as an experiment, 
the “ mobilisation” of a corps d’armée. This enterprise, 
due to the initiative of the redoubtable General Boulanger, 
announced some months ago, and adopted by his successor at the 
Ministry of War, General Ferron, has had what may be called 
a sensational début, for the choice of the 17th Corps and the 
preliminary notification found their way into the Figaro on 
the day, or the day after, the document left General Ferron’s 
bureau. The fact can have no sort of influence on the experi- 
ment itself, because the work had begun, but has a certain 
importance inasmuch as it indicates a leak in the War Office 
through which, at a critical moment, really vital secrets might 
flow. Theeffect of the publication in Paris upon the proceedings 
in and around Toulouse, must be null, seeing that the General 
commanding was already informed, and, we have little doubt, was 
prepared to receive the information. Indeed, a telegram from 
Toulouse, dated Saturday, said there was no mystery there. 
“ The order for calling out the non-resident reservists is issued. 
The food contracts have been made,”—sentences which show 
that General Bréart, who commands the 17th Corps, had got 
his instructions before they figured in the columns of a Paris 
newspaper. That is the reason why the “culpable indiscretion” 
of one or more subordinate officials—two soldier-clerks are 
under arrest—can have no influence upon the results of the 
experiment. The substantial, or formal and public, orders 
were not sent until Tuesday, but, of course, they were 
expected; it was known when they would arrive, and probably 
what they would contain. Everything went on, and was 
bound to go on, just as if no newspaper had acquired an 
official secret. Nevertheless, the fact that military orders can 
be obtained and published “* before they have been taken out 
of the Minister's pigeon-holes,” according to the Débats, has 
produced an unpleasant effect, and has made nervous French 
folks imagine that no Ministerial secrets are safe. Perhaps the 
French War Office should be thankful for a significant warning 
which has come in time of peace. 

As to the mobilisation itself, if the French Government like 
to pay for it, there is no reason whatever why recent elaborate 
arrangements should not be put to some sort of test. No one 
supposes that the results obtained in a period of tranquillity 
will afford anything more than an indication of what may 
happen during the excitement occasioned by a declaration of 
war. Still, something may be gained by setting the machinery 
in motion, and keeping a sharp look-out for weak points in 
the complicated plan. The gathering-up of the 17th Corps 
in its full strength is in reality a trial trip. The Army con- 
structors have been a long time at their difficult work; the 
machine they have devised wears a fine appearance on paper ; 
they want to see how a specimen of the whole will work; and 
if they are not too easily satisfied, the expensive effort cannot 
fail to be useful. It should be remembered that the French 
are not in a position analagous to that of the Germans in 1870. 
A full year before he sent out his decisive telegrams on the night 
of July 15th, Von Moltke could truly write in his now famous 
Memorandum :—* Our mobilisation is ready down to the smallest 
details.” But then, we must not forget that not only had the 
glaring and profound defects of the old system been laid bare 
by a great attempt to colleet a field army many years ago, but 
that the Prussian Army had been actually twice mobilised in 
grim earnest, and that the experience of 1866 had been 
admirably used to carry the machinery nearer towards com- 
parative perfection. The French, with a totally new instrument, 
manufactured in a large degree, though not wholly, upon the 

German pattern—they have even adopted the Teutonic system 
of numbering divisions and brigades—have as yet had no visible 


and tangible proofs of the efficiency of their devices, Their ~ 


corps have only been collected, on a peace footing, to perform 
autumn manoeuvres ; they have never until now called out one 
upon a war footing,—that is, with the regiments brought up 
to their full strength by drafts upon the Reserve, their com- 
plement of guns horsed, their squadrons completed for 
war, and their train-services collected and equipped for 
a campaign. That the German Army in 1870 was abso- 
lutely ready, was proved by the rigorous and punctual 
fulfilment of Von Moltke’s orders, all over Germany, to the 
day and the hour appointed. The French cannot be sure 
that their methods will work out with similar smooth- 
ness and success, because they have not been subjected to the 
strain of experiment even in time of peace; and their natural 
impatience to acquire some evidence of fitness or unfitness wil] 
now be gratified. It should and will be useful, provided the 
singularly comfortable conditions under which it is made are 
not forgotten, and that official optimism is conspicuous by its 
absence from the final reports of the General and the reflec- 
tions of the Minister. 

The main object of the trial is, apparently, to ascertain 
whether a corps d’armée can be placed in the field ready for 
war in less than a week. It may be noted that the French 
plans, if we may trust the revelations already made, aim at 
the completion of the process of mobilisation in a brief period 
of five days. The cavalry of General Bréart’s corps.are to be 
in marching order within two, and the infantry and artillery 
within four days; and as on the fifth day the fighting elements 
of the corps will be on their way to the points of concentra- 
tion, we are to suppose that all the subsidiary yet essential 
arrangements will also be terminated by that time. There is 
thus, evidently, a race for precedency, since the limits assigned 
in the published notification are appreciably narrower than 
those attained by the Germans in 1870. It may be possible, 
by dint of steady and quiet preliminary preparation, to accom- 
plish these results with one corps; but it is open to doubt 
whether, in case of actual war, the entire eighteen composing 
the French Army, together with the independent cavalry 
divisions, the artillery, the provision and the ammunition 
columns, and the staffs, could be put effectively upon a war 
footing quicker than the Germans were put in 1870. We 
speak merely of that process which immediately precedes 
the transport of the several bodies to the front. If 
French agility can do this in five days, it will be 
evident enough that the mechanism devised, the fore- 
thought manifested, and the cool presence of mind displayed 
when war is declared, will be of a very superior order. It is 
because the assembly of one corps under favourable conditions 
does not test the fitness of the plans designed to bring into 
the field the whole mass, nor the capacity of the War Depart- 
ment to control and complete the operation, that the experi- 
ment now in progress must be regarded as inconclusive. Yet, 
as we have said, properly dealt with, it should yield instructive 
lessons, for the very reason that any attempt to realise grandiose 
schemes which look so well on paper must be fruitful in 
suggestion to men of open minds. It is better to make a 
harmless and imperfect trial in peace, than be compelled to 
endure one which, however imperfect, will not be harmless 
when encountered on that great field of hazard,—War. 

In any case, a thoroughly workable mobilisation scheme— 
that is, one so well contrived as almost to work itself—is a 
matter of life and death to the French,—indeed, to every nation 
on the Continent which lives under the liability of having to 
plunge into a campaign. Whether they have got one or not, 
is the crucial question. Without it, despite a chain of for- 
tresses and forts which eclipses the Vauban period, and a 
potential army reckoned by millions, there will be a gain of 
time on the part of an enemy which may enable him to effect 
a surprise, and once more give him the priceless advantage of 
the first victories. We confess that we do not wonder at the 
anxiety of the War Ministry to apply even a partial test to 
the paper arrangements; and we are a little surprised that 
the Germans, who in reality feel the deepest interest in this 
experiment, should mock at it. We, of course, look on as 
mere spectators, for we have no army corps except in name,— 
we have only “ flying columns,”—and nothing, though we are 
promised much, that resembles the powerful entity now 
assembling between the Tarn and Garonne. At all events, if 
we tried to mobilise to-morrow, we should be in far worse 
straits than the French, who are certain to make a plausible 
show, and possibly may produce a genuine corps d’armée down 
to the smallest detail. Whether they can or not, or in what 








degree they can approximate to their German model, is also of 
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profound interest to us, and whatever they may say, still mone 
to the nation under arms beyond the Rhine. The gibing tone 
of the German Press finds its counterpart in the efforts of the 
French Radical Opposition to make political capital out of the 
mobilisation at the expense of the Rouvier Ministry. Both 
parties would do much better were they to take the thing 
seriously, for so strong a measure indicates the gravity of the 
actual situation; yet we do not know which is the more 
deplorable,—the carping of Berlin, or the perverse passion and 
detraction of Paris. 





IRISH PROSPERITY. 


O idea is encouraged more persistently and more eagerly 
si. by the Parnellite Party than that which represents 
English rule in Ireland as a moral and material upas-tree, 
under whose blighting shadow that unfortunate island has 
been reduced to ruin. According to this theory, Ireland is the 
most backward country in Europe,—a land where material 
prosperity makes no progress, Could, however, English 
influence be removed, and Ireland be governed in accordance 
with Irish ideas, a complete transformation would be witnessed. 
It is hardly to be wondered that Englishmen who hear and 
believe these things should argue,—‘ If we hold Ireland at the 
cost of forbidding all progress among her people, are we not 
doing her a great wrong ? Since our rule is such a curse to 
Ireland, there can be no great harm in letting the Irish try to 
mend matters. They cannot well make things worse.’ 
Granted the premisses, no doubt there is a good deal to be 
said for the deduction. Unfortunately, however, the 
premisses are absolutely false. Instead of Ireland being 
unable to prosper when bound to England, she has in the 
last generation prospered more than any part of the United 
Kingdom. Instead of English influence being a upas-tree, 
it has made Ireland advance in prosperity with a rapidity 
astonishing for a country which does not possess the natural 
advantages of a fruitfu! soil, a climate of special kindliness, or 
a store of mineral wealth. Without going into the important 
statistics lately produced by Professor Leone Levi, in which he 
showed that Ireland, “ in proportion to population, has made in 
the last thirty years even greater progress than England and 
Scotland,” it is extremely interesting to examine the figures 
of various kinds which have lately been published for the first 
half of the year of 1887. It will be universally admitted that 
there can be no better signs of growing material prosperity 
than increasing railway returns, increasing banking deposits, 
increasing purchases of Government Stock, and increasing 
consumption of intoxicating liquors. Every one of these signs 
of prosperity is apparent in the latest Irish returns. 

Let us examine first the Railway Returns. If we take the 
eight principal Irish railways during the past half-year, we find 
that they, without exception, show an increased volume of 
traffic. The total gross receipts of these lines show an increase 
of £36,906, or nearly 3 per cent., over the corresponding period 
of 1886. The average dividend on the ordinary stocks of the 
Companies has risen from 3% per cent. to 4 per cent. It is 
sometimes asserted that in the case of Ireland, increase in 
Railway Returns is not necessarily a good sign, since it probably 
only means that the people have taken to idling their time 
away, and wasting their money in gadding about the country. 
An analysis of the returns shows, however, that this is not so. 
Though the passenger traffic has risen, it has not risen in so 
large a proportion as the goods and mineral traffic. If 
we examine next the Banking Returns, as published by the 
Registrar-General for Ireland, they will be seen to show some 
very curious facts. Last June, the deposits and cash 
balances in the Joint-Stock Banks showed a decrease, as 
compared with the same date in 1885, of £17,000. Such 
was the immediate result of the mere threat of Home-rule. 
This June, the deposits and cash balances show an increase of 
£116,000. Such was the result of the assurance that the 
Union would be maintained. The balances in the Post-Office 
and Trustee Savings-Banks show an increase of £246,000 over 
the corresponding period of last year. Their gross sum is 
now £4,832,000, the largest figure at which the Savings- 
Banks’ deposits in Ireland have ever stood. The capital 
invested in Government and India Stocks on which dividends 
are payable at the Bank of Ireland, shows also the substantial 
increase of £295,000, or nearly 1 per cent. Taking next the 
returns as to the consumption of intoxicating liquors, we find 
still stronger facts to show that Ireland is not getting poorer. 
We must, however, preface our comment on these statistics 
by admitting that to a certain extent a rising drink-bill need 








not mean an improving condition. It may mean only increased 
demoralisation. Still, though this sign of prosperity is extremely 
unsatisfactory,and one which may be to a certain extent illusory, 
it deserves the most careful attention. Falling Excise Returns 
may not be a sign of decreasing wealth. They may only mean 
more sober habits. An actual increase in the purchases of 
stimulants among a people already given to intemperate habits 
ean hardly mean anything but an increase in wealth with 
which to make the purchases. In the year 1881-82, there 
were 32 public-houses for every 10,000 of the population of 
Treland ; in 1884-85, there were 34:3 for the same number. 
In 1881-82, the arrests for drunkenness for every 10,000 of 
the population were 153; in 1884-85, they were 188. In 
1881-82, the money-value of the intoxicating liquors consumed 
per head by the population was £2 1s. 3d. In 1884-85, it 
had risen to £2 4s. 4d. If we take the gross sum of the increase 
of the money-value of the intoxicating liquors consumed in 
Ireland, when these same two years, 1881-82 and 1884-835, are 
compared, the full significance of these figures can be seen. The 
total amount spent in 1884-85 on drink is larger by £750,000 
than that spent in 1881-82. In three years, the drink-bill of 
Ireland rose by three-quarters of a million sterling. It is a 
most singular fact that this sum is almost exactly the total 
amount of the reductions made under the Land Act of 1881 
in those years. Instead of the saving in rent going to raise 
the moral or material condition of the peasantry, it apparently 
went into the publicans’ pockets. We have never regretted 
that rents in Ireland should be reduced when too high, and 
we believe the reductions made by the Land Court to have 
been justified. Still, if it is only to be a choice between 
whisky and rack-renting, it seems doubtful whether the drink- 
tyrant is not as bad as the most rapacious of landlords. 
What makes the increase in the consumption of stimulants 
in Ireland particularly disheartening, is the fact that in 
England and Scotland the people have been steadily spending 
less and less on intoxicating liquors. For instance, this year’s 
returns show that while England, compared with last year, has 
reduced her “‘ consumption of spirits as a beverage” by 626,557 
gallons, and Scotland has decreased hers by 175,781 gallons, 
Ireland has increased hers by 210,616 gallons. We learn, 
also, from this year’s returns that “where an Englishman 
drinks one bottle of spirits, an Irishman drinks two.” In the 
case of spirits, these figures show nothing as to the consumption 
of whisky illicitly distilled. This is in Ireland, however, a very 
important matter, since last year there were 1,186 cases of 
illicit distilling, against nine in England. 

With this slight excursion into the very interesting subject 
of Irish statistics we must be content. It will not, however, be 
out of place to mention here the fact that, contrary to Mr. T. 
W. Russell’s well-meant but gloomy forebodings, there seems 
reason to believe that the harvest in Ireland will be a particularly 
good one. ‘One of the finest seasons with which this island 
has ever been blest,” is the description of a farmer writing to 
the Times. Another correspondent calls the harvest “a 
splendid one,” and speaks of the potato-crop thus,— Never 
were potatoes so good and plentiful as they are this year.” 
With good crops, increasing prosperity generally, and a fair 
chance of improvement in her social conditions, Ireland may 
fairly look forward to brighter prospects than she has been 
accustomed to for the last few years. 





AN APOLOGY TO MR. JACOB BRIGHT. 


A CORRESPONDENT whose letter is published in another 

column, pulls us up sharply, and not unjustly, for the 
remark which we made, rather in spleen than in equity, we 
admit, as to Mr. Jacob Bright’s somewhat conspicuous publi- 
cation of his total difference of opinion in relation to the Irish 
Question from his more famous brother, Mr. John Bright, by 
his appearance at the Rotunda last week to avow his sympathy 
with the Irish National League, which has lavished so much 
coarse invective upon his brother. How unjust, when two 
brothers differ, to find fault with the less influential for taking 
up his own independent position merely because he is unfor- 
tunate enough to regard the opinion of his more famous brother 
as mistaken, and to think himself bound to give effect to that 
conviction by publishing his own different belief! We cannot 
deny that it may have been unjust. We will even go so far 
as to say that if Mr. Jacob Bright thinks his public 
career useful, and is earnestly and profoundly convinced that 
the National League is working honestly for the “ salvation ” 
of Ireland, he was almost bound, as a public man representing 
a considerable constituency in Parliament, to let the world 
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know that Mr. John Bright, sagacious and eloquent as he is, 
has not carried his brother with him; though we think that 
even then it would have been more decent to have combined, 
with his declaration of sympathy for the League, a protest 
against its many virulent attacks on the earliest and most 
courageous of the friends of Ireland. We quite admit that 
it may have been not only a sense of duty, but a very reluctant 
sense of duty, which compelled Mr. Jacob Bright to pass this 
seeming slur on the great Free-trader’s reputation, by hastening 
to fraternise with the most truculent of his brother's foes. 
And if it was so, we not only withdraw what we said last 
week, but acknowledge that Mr. Jacob Bright’s courage is as 
creditable to him as was the reluctance with which we must 
assume that he avowed his disapproval of Mr. Bright’s political 
conduct in the face of the whole world. 

But though we admit that if Mr. Jacob Bright thought it 
his duty to remain in Parliament as the representative of the 
views he now holds, he was justified and almost required to 
give the full significance to his attitude by displaying in this 
very pointed and emphatic way his total disapproval of his 
brother’s view, it seems to us a very doubtful question indeed 
whether it be usually wise and right for the relatively obscure 
connections of a great man to come forward conspicuously to 
throw their little weight into the opposite scale from his, 
supposing that they do not expect to exert any great influence 
in that direction, while they do expect, of course, to suggest 
to the world at large that the great man’s family do not 
greatly resent the taunts levelled at him, and are not 
specially proud of his public influence. If a man thinks 
public life his best career, he must not shrink from 
taking in public life that stand, whatever it may be, 
which will best serve his convictions. But surely it is 
well worth any man’s consideration whether it is his duty 
to pursue a career that can never be anything but relatively 
insignificant, at the cost of publishing to the world the inability 
of a great man to convince his own family of the justice of his 
views, and at the cost of seeming to underrate the evils of 
family dissension and of personal disloyalty to a great name. 
What would even the most earnest Unionists say, if Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone, for instance, instead of supporting warmly 
his father’s policy, had joined Lord Hartington, and made 
himself conspicuous at the last meeting of the Liberal 
Unionists by supporting Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. W. 
S. Caine? Would not most of us, even amongst Liberal 
Unionists, have said that it would have been in better taste to 
retire from public life altogether, than to join the revolt 
against so distinguished a leader as Mr. Gladstone? We 
certainly should have said so. We should have denied 
that loyalty to conviction in matters of political belief is 
entitled to overrule all the stronger ties which bind us 
to our kindred, to which even the hottest partisans 
usually and rightly pay some deference, We are quite aware 
that the relation between a son and a father is not identical 
with the relation between a brother and a brother; that it is 
more natural, and therefore more wise, to concede a good deal 
to filial reverence, than it is to make the same concession to 
fraternal reverence. Still, if it be conceded, as we think it 
must be, that there would be something almost indecent in the 
son of a great statesman taking the field conspicuously against 
him, it can hardly be maintained that there is no serious 
question to be considered when a man in Mr, Jacob Bright’s 
position has to choose between retiring from public life, and 
coming forward to hold out the right hand of fellowship to 
a band of men who have for so many years violently vilified 
and traduced the name of his high-minded and eloquent 
brother. We should have been disposed to think that if 
Mr. Jacob Bright’s conscience really compelled him to choose 
between striking a close alliance with the Parnellites, and 
retiring from public life, a great deal that was very weighty 
might have been said in favour of the latter alternative. No 
one will maintain that the people’s knowledge of the strength 
of Mr. Jacob Bright’s personal conviction will have much effect 
one way or the other. Any other Home-ruler who might 
happen to fill his place, if he retired, would probably do as 
much as he can do for the cause; while the public sense that 
a brother of Mr. John Bright ought to have felt very painfully, 
firstly, the ingratitude of the Parnellite Members to the first 
English statesman who ever grasped the true bearing of fixity of 
tenure on the welfare of Ireland, and next, the vindictiveness 
with which these Parnellites have resented his resistance to 
Home-rule, would render the English public rather less inclined 
to be influenced in the desired direction by Mr. Jacob Bright’s 


representative. Some would say, very unjustly no doubt, that 
jealousy of his brother’s fame had partially influenced Mr. Jacoh 
Bright ; others would say that a vehement determination to show 
his complete independence of his elder brother’s influence had 
warped his judgment, and that, too, might be wholly untrue: 
none the less, it is, we think, obvious that the public appearance 
in the ranks of the enemy of a politician of so little general 
influence with the public as Mr. Jacob Bright, would do 
much less to counterbalance the authority of Mr. Bright, 
than the appearance in like manner of any other second-rata 
politician not identified with Mr. Bright’s family. If Mr. 
Jacob Bright remained in public life, he was perhaps bound 
to give public effect to his conscientious convictions ; but it 
may well be doubted whether, under such circumstances, 
it would not have been wiser for the near relative of a 
really great man, who happens to differ from him pro. 
foundly, to leave to others the duty of openly opposing him, 
We always thought the present Lord Derby wise in holding 
aloof from the Liberal Party, Liberal as his opinions certainly 
were, till some time after his father’s death. And woe 
should certainly think it an ill-advised course in any brother 
of Mr. Gladstone’s to enter the arena in any emphatic and 
conspicuous way as the antagonist and opponent of the great 
Liberal chief. In English life a family must still count more 
or less as a unit. And when it is otherwise, the effect of a 
notorious family dissension in a famous house does more, we 
think, to lessen the legitimate influence of great names generally, 
than to diminish the special authority of the man whose 
relative disowns his influence. Therefore, while we own that 
we were hasty and impatient in expressing our disgust at Mr, 
Jacob Bright’s entente cordiale with the Irish detractors of his 
brother, we must still think that he would have been wiser, if 
he felt that he could not as a public man conscientiously act 
otherwise, to have taken gravely into consideration the wisdom 
of quitting a position in which so many painful and almost 
unnatural duties may necessarily be required of him. 





MR. GIFFEN ON THE STATE OF TRADE. 


M®*® GIFFEN is essentially an unpopular economist. He 

wants the quality which, more than any other, enables 
a writer on his special subjects to catch the public ear. That 
quality is a taste for extreme statements,—a disposition to 
add ciphers to his figures, to imitate the enthusiastic young 
lady who was wont to improve Cowper by reciting,— 
‘ When Kempenfelt went down, 

With twice ten thousand men.”’ 
Economists of this type may be optimists or pessimists, buoyed 
up by constantly renewed hope or desolated by continuous 
despair. The only feature that they have in common is con- 
tempt for qualifying considerations. Their sunshine knows no 
cloud, their clouds have no break. England is either marching 
on, like John Brown’s soul, to fresh triumphs over bad seasons, 
foreign rivalry, and a population continually growing in 
face of continually decreasing means of support; or she 
has spent her last shot, and has nothing left to do 
save to compose her limbs in decent expectation of the 
inevitable end. It is the books and articles that embody one 
or other of these alternatives that find readers and make 
conversation ; and to both alike, everything that Mr. Giffen 
writes comes as a douche of cold water. There is always the 
same discouraging appeal to facts, the same call to verify 
conclusions, the same ruthless determination to include every- 
thing in the calculation, to pass by nothing that can affect the 
ultimate result. 
In the very outset of his address as President of the 
Economic Section of the British Association, we have an 
example of Mr. Giffen’s habit of mind. He will not say that 
even the Fair-traders are altogether wrong. They have only 
“made a tactical mistake in their arguments.” They have 
tried to prove that England has lately been going backwards 
instead of advancing, whereas “ if they had been more moderate 
in their contentions, and limited themselves to showing that 
the rate of advance, though there was still advance, was 
different from and less than what it was, I for one should 
have been prepared to admit that there was a good deal of 
statistical evidence which seemed to point to that conclusion.” 
But what Fair-trader, or for the matter of that, what Free- trader 
either, would thank Mr. Giffen for such a concession as this ? 
There is a good deal of evidence in support, not of what they 
seek to establish, but of 25 per cent. of what they seek to 
establish. Is this an admission that any controversialist of 
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is the burden of Mr. Giffen’s address, the hypothesis to which 
he returns again and again as that which comes nearest to 
reconciling all the facts. England is still advancing, but she 
ig not advancing at her old rate, There is progress, but in 
comparison with some former periods it is slow progress. In 
support of this view, he gives “some of the principal statistical 
facts which are usually appealed to as signs of general progress 
and the reverse.” They are Income-tax assessments, produc- 
tion of coal and pig-iron, receipts from railway goods traffic, 
clearances of shipping in foreign trade, and consumption 
of tea and sugar. The ratio of increase in these varied, 
for the ten years 1865-75, from 33 to 63, and for the 
ten years 1875-85, from 10 to 33. The item in which 
there was most increase in the last decade only comes 
up to that in which there was least increase in the preceding 
decade. In Income-tax assessments, the ratio of increase fell 
from 44 to 10; in receipts from railway goods traffic, from 
63 to 18; in consumption of sugar, from 58 to 19. Mr. 
Giffen does not make as much even of these figures as we might 
expect. They do not prove, he thinks, that there has been a 
falling-off in the rate of material increase ; they only make it 
highly probable,—so probable that it may be “ assumed for 
the purposes of discussion.” 

No sooner, however, has Mr. Giffen made this statement, than 
he characteristically sets to work to qualify it. There are other 
facts which conflict more or less with this assumption. Popula- 
tion has steadily increased, and these increasing numbers must 
be either employed or unemployed. If they are unemployed, 
the fact must somehow or other be revealed in the returns of 
pauperism. But it is not thus revealed. On the contrary, in 
every period of five years from 1860 to 1885, the proportion 
of paupers to population has decreased. It was 4:7 from 
1860 to 1865. It was 3:0 from 1880 to 1885. Meanwhile, 
the ratio of increase in the population has risen from 74 per 
cent. to over 10 per cent. ; so that this population, * while 
increasing even more rapidly in the last ten years than before, 
has been more fully employed than before.” Other facts 
pointing in the same direction are the increase of 40 per cent. 
in Savings-Banks’ deposits during the ten years between 
1875 and 1885, and of over 50 per cent. in the number 
of depositors; and the increase in the item of ‘ Houses” in the 
Income-tax assessments, which, allowing for the fall in prices, 
would seem to have been really greater in the last decade than 
in that which immediately preceded it. Here, therefore, are 
two sets of facts, one pointing to a decided falling-off in the 
rate of our material growth, another indicating that there is 
no serious falling-off. Mr. Giffen suggests that these apparent 
contradictions may be reconciled by the supposition that 
“industry, by a natural law, is becoming more and more 
miscellaneous,” and that as more and more of the population 
throw themselves into these miscellaneous industries, and 
especially into what may be called “ incorporeal functions,” 
there is necessarily a diminution in the increase of staple pro- 
ducts, A man cannot follow two employments at once, and if 
the newer industry has tempted him away from the older one, 
it is a fair presumption that he finds the newer industry 
the more profitable. Mr. Giffen gives a list of industries 
in which the increase has been either greater in the last decade 
than in the previous one, or is not so only because the industry 
in question was a new one in the previous decade. All these 
increases imply a transfer of capital and workers from the 
older industries. So in the “incorporeal functions ”—those 
in which there is no material production—there is everywhere 
an increase in the rate of growth. “If a nation chooses to 
produce more largely in this form as it becomes more 
prosperous, so that there is less development than was 
formerly the case in what were known as staple industries, it 
need not be becoming poorer for that reason; all that is 
happening is that its wealth and incgme are taking a different 
shape.” Still, against this cmbelile conclusion there must 
be set the fact that “ times are notoriously bad, and everybody 
is talking of want of profit.” Mr. Giffen’s final suggestion, 
offered as a feeler after a hypothesis which shall reconcile all 
the facts, is that in the last ten years there has been some 
check to the rate of material growth, though possibly only a 
small check. Even if it were so small as to leave no mark 
upon general statistics, it might still be large enough to 
account for a great deal of malaise. Indeed, this malaise might 
conceivably exist without any check in the rate of material 
growth. The mere fall of prices‘ makes very many people feel 
poorer, including many who are not really poorer, but only seem 
80, and many who are really richer, if they only allowed 
Properly for the increased purchasing power of their wealth.” 








At all events, therefore, we are not much worse off than we 
were, and perhaps we are as well off as ever. 

This result might seem dangerously reassuring if Mr. Giffen 
did not take care to accompany it with some practical teaching 
of a sterner sort. Foreign competition and the development 
of newer industries do tend to make the hold of England on 
certain staple industries less firm than it was. That is not a 
fact which ought, in Mr. Giffen’s opinion, to discourage us. But 
not the less should we “make assurance doubly sure that the 
country is really developing in new directions.” Englishmen 
are working under unfamiliar conditions, and they must devote 
their whole energy to making the best of them. Cheapnessof con- 
veyance has rendered the natural advantages of a fertile soil and 
rich mines less important than they were at any former period. 
Raw materials can be moved about at so little cost, that there is 
hardly any reason for manufacturing them in situ rather than 
anywhere else. Thus, just when the old advantages are going, 
it is found that they have, in a great measure, ceased to be 
advantages. But there are other advantages which the old 
centres may retain, if they only bestir themselves. Accumu- 
lated wealth, acquired skill, a concentrated population, will 
still be theirs, and nothing must be left undone to give these 
permanent advantages the fullest play. The new conditions 
must be fully recognised. ‘ “ The utmost energy, mobility, and 
resource must be applied in every direction, if we are only 
to hold our own.” That is Mr. Giffen’s final remark, and it 
certainly contains a judicious mixture of stimulus and warning. 








CHILDHOOD. 

HE sepulchral remains of Athens, noticed in our issue of 
August 13th, must have revived or suggested one reflection 
in the mind of every observer. The student of Greek art will 
have wondered afresh over one strange deficiency in the sense 
of beauty possessed by the artist-people; the spectator 
whose attention is called to it for the first time cannot fail to 
remark their curious lack of sympathy with childhood. As we 
turn from monuments of men and women each of whom, in 
his or her stately beauty, might be a denizen of Olympus, to 
that of a child at the age fullest of beauty for an English eye, 
we seem to have exchanged the splendour of Art at its best 
period for the archaic clumsiness of its earliest stage. Sarely 
the little maiden was not the least beloved of those comrades 
who, two thousand years ago, took the mysterious path that all 
must tread sooner or later. Every image here is a memorial of 
some tender longing that “stretched towards the abyss the 
ungrasped hand ;” and what other desire qnite equals that with 
which we turn to the memory of a dead child? Doubtless then 
as now, the parents hungered for the pressure of that little soft 
body against their own, the broken toy was like a piercing sword 
to the mother’s heart, the dog who here leaps up—not so far—to 
lick her face, was honoured when his own time came (so let us 
fancy) with such a grave as we know was given to the faithful 
friend who followed the escaping Athenians to Salamis. 
Humanity does not so vary from age to age, nor was the Greek 
so different from the Hebrew who asked, “ Can a mother forget 
her sucking child ?” that the little Athenian should be carelessly 
mourned or soon forgotten. Yet she looks at us from the marble 
as through some clumsy mask ; the artist forgot his cunning as 
he turned to record her image; he remembered only that the 
features of a child are rounder than those of a grown person; 
and having given them a quaint, clumsy chubbiness, seemed 
both to himself and the parents, as it seems, to have done all 
that was possible towards representing a countenance that the 
indelible vividness of parental bereavement must always have 

presented to them side by side with this caricature. 

One of our correspondents has pointed out what seems like an 
exception to this want of Greek feeling for childhood in some 
beautiful sculptures of cherub children on the sarcophagi not yet 
included in the Museum. The want, however, is well known to 
students of Greek art, and is recently noticed in the charming 
volume into which Miss Harrison has collected her lectures on 
Greek sculpture. Representations of infancy, she points out, are 
characteristic of the decaying art of Alexandria; the best period 
of art affords no specimen of such a choice of subiect, The 
artists whose work has afforded models for all time have not left a 
single specimen of that beauty which modern eyes most admire, 
the beauty of childhood. We, schooled by Wordsworth and 
Raphael, dwell on the melting curves, the smooth gradation of 
colouring, the deep, quiet seriousness which meet us in the face 
of average childhood, as on the beauty of Nature, with which, 
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indeed, it: has something akin, and to which, it is not irrelevant 
to note, the Greek was equally indifferent. We feel some 
influence there that meets us elsewhere in the lonely woods, the 
sky, the sea, very rarely again in a human countenance. 
It needs no special charm to invest a child’s countenance 
with beauty for modern taste, only a special misfortune to 
rob the child’s face of something that at least attracts the 
eye as beauty does. Is it possible to imagine an ugly little 
child P The phrase is almost self-contradictory. Yet it would 
appear to be the object of imitation to one Athenian chisel, set 
to work on behalf of that parental bereavement which must 
have been surely then, as now, nearly the most passionate and 
longing grief known to the heart of man. 


We cannot say of any modern.art that it shows an equal lack 
of the taste for childhood. But this taste is comparatively 
feeble at all times, in contrast with the feeling of our own day. 
The Italian painters discovered the beauty of infancy; but after 
centuries of an art which drew its whole material from the New 
Testament, it is characteristically a painter of our own day who 
represents one of the most striking and beautiful scenes in the 
life of Christ, and gives us “the boy Jesus,” as our Revised 
Version allows us to call him. The picture of “ Christ among 
the Doctors,” in our National Gallery, is eminently an excep- 
tion which proves the rule; the representation there of an 
effeminate young man shows clearly how strong was the 
shrinking among the painters of the Age of Faith from repre- 
senting our Lord asa boy. The infant had been secured as the 
recognised type of the Saviour; but the breach with the 
ancient ideal was definite and narrow, and admitted no varying 
gaze at the development of childhood. And how slowly it 
widened is strikingly brought home to us when we turn to an 
artist whom, in starting from Greek sculpture, we may almost 
claim for our own time. The exhibition of the works of Vandyke, 
given last year at the Grosvenor Gallery, afforded (if our memory 
serves) only one example of that unmistakable enjoyment of the 
loveliness of childhood of which we may find a hundred instances 
in Reynolds, and which is, in our own day, obtruded on the 
spectator at every picture-gallery. The Balbi children were 
painted by an artist who could revel in representations of 
childish beauty; their glow of Italian loveliness warmed his 
artist-nature with genial influence, as everything Italian seems 
to have done. But he needed beauty in its peculiar sense, and 
a true lover of childhood discovers it in the child of every day. 
Reynolds enjoys painting some snub-nosed, ordinary urchin, 
just as much as Vandyke enjoys painting those cherub-like 
little Balbis. He stands at the opposite pole to the cold- 
hearted Greek sculptor; every little face that looks at us from 
his canvas has been, we feel, the magnet to a lingering gaze, and 
no feeling is represented by him with more delicate insight than 
the sentiment of maternity. In him, the modern love of children 
throws its full lustre on Art, and does not yet show any sign 
of the intemperance which in many picture-galleries of our own 
day, and in much of its literature, robs it of all its poetry in 
destroying its reserve. 


In truth, if maternal love be as old, or rather much older 
than humanity, binding us to bird and beast on the one hand, 
as to God on the other, the interest in childhood is scarcely 
older than the interest in picturesque scenery. The lively 
Greek—and still more emphatically, the prosaic Roman—have 
no attention for the ageof weakness. Infancy, for them, is only 
a journey towards manhood; the sooner it is over, the better. 
The Greek remembers only that a boy is a smaller creature than 
a man, and hurries over a careless abridgment of his real work 
to represent what we should regard as its most interesting 
portion. For the Roman, that portion of humanity which is a 
mere incumbrance in warfare and useless in industry has no 
claim, and he can narrate without faltering accents tragedies of 
child-life which the heart of a modern reader aches to realise. 
Even Virgil, when he comes to enumerate such a company as 
these Athenian monuments present to us, forgets the little 
child. We feel the hint of remembered bereavement in that list 
of the souls waiting on the banks of Acheron; we see the 
matres atque viri—untranslatable correlate of the dignity of 
womanhood and manhood!—the magnanimous heroes—the 
youths whose funeral-pile is watched by parental eyes; but we 
look in vain for the dear little Athenian maid who grins at us in 
these sepulchral remains as she fondles her dog. For we cannot 
include her amid the innupte puellce seen by Adneas. “ Maids 
unwed,” the very epithet carries us away from childhood, paint- 
ing, as it does, some lovely girl snatched from the arms of a 








lover, not the darling whose imperfect accents haunt a parent's 
ear with tear-compelling music till the ear grows cold in death, 
Virgil, the tenderest of all poets, who cannot speak of the dead 
without a hint of some almost Christian hope that explains to 
us how Dante chose him for his guide, sees no immature 
nurslings of earth amid those whose journey he depicts as the 
flight of the swallows to a more genial air. He had a tender 
feeling for almost all weakness; the horse of Mezentius, the 
flock of Polyphemus, comes in for some touch that speaks of 
sympathy; but we recall no hint that he felt what to us is so 
obvious—even over-worn by constant repetition—the pathos that 
attaches to the sorrow or death of a child. 

If Virgil must be given up as destitute of sympathy with 
childhood, it may be thought, perhaps, that this feeling may be 
traced back to his model. The best-known passage in all classic 
antiquity represents what we may call an incident in nursery 
life, and is full of something that a modern inevitably translates 
into sympathy with childhood. No scene in all literature is 
more familiar than that in which, even while the heart:of Hector 
is pierced with the anguish of foreseeing all that must soon be 
undergone by those dearest to him, a smile is called to his lips 
by the baby-terror of his child, shrinking back into the nurse’s 
arms from the mysterious dazzle of his helmet, and reassured 
when the symbol of warfare is removed. There is a wonderful 
beauty in the modulation to a more hopeful mood that comes to 
the father’s heart when he takes the little load in his arms, and 
breathes the prayer that Heaven would send his son a well-earned 
fame greater than his own; there is a human interest, no less 
profound than wide-reaching, in the whole scene, in virtue of 
which it has become a part of the picture-gallery of the world, 
and is familiar to those who read nothing more arduous than 
the newspaper or the novel. But this interest, if we analyse it, 
belongs rather to an impartial delineation of human life as it is, 
than to any sympathy with the helplessness and dependence 
of its earliest stage. Homer does show us the appeal of help- 
lessness, but we cannot say that he feels it. He exhibits side by 
side the vast fear of the man, foreseeing a sacked city ; and the 
lively fear of the child, shrinking from nodding plumes. The 
contrast presents what we mean by pathos, but we cannot say 
that the mind of the artist absorbs the lesson it transmits. 

In a less degree the same is true of Shakespeare. The pathos 
of Arthur, in King John, is so profound and impressive, that it 
seems to imply more special sympathy in the poet than it does. 
In the main, it is, like the sketch of the young Astyanax, a 
picture of childhood in its exceptional aspect, showing us the 
conjunction of childlike innocence and terrible fate, a creature 
whose very element is the sunshine, confronted with agony and 
death,—a flowerlike form of innocent loveliness crushed in the 
train of war. So far as the artist needs some exceptional light 
and shade in his picture, he has no special interest in its object. 
The lover of Nature accepts any commonplace blending of wood 
and field and blue distance as “ affording all he ought to ask ;” 
the lover of children does not need the black background of war 
to bring out the bright tints on cheek and glossy curls; he sees 
them best undistracted by any fierce emphasis of contrast. Love 
of childhood in this sense can hardly be traced further back than 
Wordsworth. Something, perhaps, we may find of it in Gray, 
in many ways a predecessor of Wordsworth; but on the whole, 
his sympathies are moved by the same aspect of childhood that 
touched Homer and Shakespeare,—childhood, with its un- 
suspicious readiness for joy, seen against the dark shadow of 
human calamity. The poet of Nature sees the child by its own 
placid light ; his various pictures of childhood express its eternal 
freshness, its appeal to the heart of weary man, its revival of 
dim memories transmuted to vague thoughts, its suggestions of 
vaguer hope, its promise, surmounting the disappointment of 
life, and pointing to something beyond. And then, too, we see 
in him occasionally the modern abuse of this feeling,—that step 
from the pathetic to the mawkish which is as easy as from the 
sublime to the ridiculous. “ Alice Fell,” for instance, though 
Matthew Arnold includes it in his “ Selections,” appears to us well 
below the line which divides the love of childhood from what is 
childish. Wordsworth joins the promise and the warning, which 
are both latent in the love of childhood, and shows how widely 
the childlike diverges from the childish spirit, and yet with 
what a slight turn of movement we pass from the one to the 
other. 

The sympathy with childhood which gives its colouring to 
modern literature and art, is to be traced back to utterances 
which have influenced more than the literature and art of 
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modern Europe. “ Except ye become as little children, ye cannot 
enter into the kingdom of heaven,” was a perfectly new utterance 
to the world. The fresh aspect under which all weakness, all 
dependence, appeared in the light of that teaching, was evidently 
bewildering to its hearers; a bewilderment perhaps betrayed in 
some confusion of the record through which these utterances 
reach us. The greatest of the Apostles, we cannot but suspect, 
never heard of the words having been spoken; his own saying, 
‘When I became a man, I put away childish things,” though 
not a contradiction of them, seems to us not a natural utter- 
ance from one who remembered them; and here, we fancy, Paul 
was a Greek. Indeed, the typical significance of this stage of 
human life as a pattern of the human attitude and a clue to the 
whole meaning of man’s sojourn in this world, is pregnant with 
a wealth of meaning that could only be unfolded in long ages, 
and exhibited in the whole various realm of human desire, hope, 
and fear. 

Wonderful is the power of childhood. A tiny right hand 
gteals into our palm, while the left is clasped in that of our 
deadliest foe, or an alienated friend more remote than any 
foe, and instantly we feel the resentment, or distaste, or bitter 
indignation thin away, grow transparent, and almost disappear. 
Our level gaze meets above the curly head, and neither finds nor 
conveys reproach ; we become fellow-guardians to the little one 
whose tottering steps regulate both ours and those of the per- 
son who seemed in all things to set his feet to a different path 
from ours. Let twenty years hurry by, and the child whose infant 
steps we guided has become a mere tedious neighbour, powerless 
to stir our atmosphere, or bring one waft of healing power. For 
a year or two in this pilgrimage of ours, the most commonplace, 
the most tiresome of us, is invested with this wonderful capacity ; 
every human being has once upon a time hushed enmities, and 
bridged estrangement. We have all possessed unconsciously 
this magic; with the consciousness of its possession, its spell were 
gone. Let us not so admire children that we banish childhood ; 
the child is only blessed so long as he is childlike. When we 
make him our equal, we drag him from the Eden we perforce 
quitted long ago, to which neither he nor we can return. 
Wordsworth might well have addressed some lines of his “Ode” 
rather to the parent than the child, and almost all parents in 
our day would do well so to read them :— 

“ Why with such earnest care dost thou provoke 
The years to bring the inevitable yoke ? 
Fall soon his soul shall have its earthly freight, 


And custom lie upon it with a weight 
Heavy as frost, and deep almost as Life!” 





HARVEST-HOMES, 
CORRESPONDENT of the Daily News of Monday 
mentions a curious practice prevailing in Cambridgeshire, 

where the men who have got-in the harvest drive up and down 
the village in one of the empty carts, while the villagers dis- 
charge pails of water freely at them, a ceremony which seems to 
give mutual delight to the recipients and the donors of the 
douche. One of the writers in that paper contrasts this new 
mode of celebrating a harvest-home with Herrick’s description 
of a Devonshire harvest-home in his time, when the full cart 
which carried home the last load of harvest,—the hock-cart, as 
it was called—was accompanied by a crowd of rustics blessing 
the cart, kissing the sheaves, decking them with garlands 
of oak, stroking the wheat fondly, and forming a triumphal 
procession for the last ingathering of the year, an event fol- 
lowed by one of those great harvest-suppers which are now 
hardly so common and so plentiful as they used to be. There 
is certainly a great difference between this triumphal in-bringing 
of the high-heaped cart, and the throwing of cold water over 
an empty cart, however boisterous the mirth of those who are 
thus baptised. The latter practice looks more like a derisive 
attempt to symbolise to the labourers that they get nothing 
bat emptiness and a wetting for their services, than to make 
them feel that they are partakers in all the plenty which 
harvest brings. But whatever this curious Cambridgeshire 
mode of celebrating the close of the harvest may really 
mean,—and probably it means very little beyond high romps,— 
there is but little doubt, we think, that the reaping of harvest 
1s not celebrated with the same hearty show of gratitude with 
which it used to be celebrated, partly, perhaps, because it is more 
difficult than it used to be to enter into any festival of this 
kind with the old single-hearted fervour which Herrick describes 
80 vividly, and partly because there is so much dispute as to the 





right division of the increase, that people forget to be thankful 
for the increase itself. There is a hearty relish about Herrick’s 
picture of the harvest-home feast which we can hardly imagine 
any poet giving to a similar account of a festival to-day -— 
“ Well, on brave boys to your lord’s hearth 

Glitt’ring with fire, where for your mirth 

You shall see first the large and chief 

Foundation of your feast, fat beef : 

With upper stories mutton, veal, 

And bacon (which makes full the meal), 

With several dishes standing by 

As here a custard, there a pie, 

And here all tempting furmity. 

And for to make the merry cheer, 

If smirking wine be wanting here, 

There’s that which drowns all care, stout beer, 

Which freely drink to your lord’s health, 

Then to the Plough (the common wealth), 

Next to your Flails, your Fans, your Fats, 

Then to the maids with wheaten hats : 

To the rough Sickle and crookt Scythe, 

Drink, frolic boys, till all be blyth. 

Feed and grow fat, and as you eat, 

Be mindful that the labouring Neat [oxen], 

As you, may have their fill of meat. 

And know, besides, you must revoke 

The patient ox into the yoke, 

And all go back unto the Plough 

And Harrow, though they’re hanged up now. 

And you must know your Lord’s word true, 

Feed him you must, whose food fills you; 

And that this pleasure is Jike-rain, 

Not sent you for to drown your pain, 

But for to make it spring again.” 
The most striking effect in the beautiful poem from which we 
have taken this passage is, to our modern ears, the sense it gives 
of a whole society living as it were in the closest sympathy with 
the natural life of the fruit-bearing soil, rejoicing in its 
abundance when its work is completed for the year, recognising 
fully the share which plough and flail and harrow and oxen have 
had in bringing about the harvest, and even describing man’s 
labour and rest as nothing but one of the periodic agencies 
to which the harvest isdue. Indeed, as Herrick says, the rest and 
rejoicing is but for the moment, that the labour may begin 
again, like the rain which refreshes the earth only to renew its 
springing. One cannot read such a poem as this without 
feeling that at the time it was composed the whole community 
must have regarded itself as identified with the seasonal life 
of the earth it commemorated, as sharing its labour, sharing 
its rain and sun, sharing its barrenness or richness, sharing 
its failures and its triumphs. The emotions of the people 
were as seasonal and seasonable as their occupations. They 
felt joy when the earth’s yearly fruits were gathered in, and 
they were aware that that joy was only temporary, and a 
preparation for the toil which must soon succeed it. Nowadays, 
we do not find it easy to feel seasonable feelings, still less to show 
them in this natural and simple fashion. The May-pole is for- 
saken; the harvest-home is half-heartedly celebrated. Com- 
paratively little of the old disposition remains in man to be in 
sympathy with the seasons, to be joyous because external Nature 
is joyous, grateful as she is grateful for the care bestowed on 
her and the increase yielded. On the contrary, it is often felt 
to be more irksome than natural to conform to such seasonable 
emotions. To be gay all together, to be grateful all together, to 
be diligent all together, is much more difficult than it used to be ; 
and is more difficult chiefly, we imagine, because the external 
unity between men and natare, which used to make it natural, 
is so much looser and less vividly realised. 

Indeed, the social occasions of such a festivity as harvest- 
home elicit less and less of spontaneousness even in those 
who acquiesce in the traditional habits of rural life at such 
seasons. And even when, as on the great occasion of a 
Jubilee, a real effort is made to show that a people can 
live, and show that they live, a common life, there is a sense 
of constraint and half-success about it, very unlike the old 
self-forgetful joy that Herrick depicts as animating a whole 
country-side in a harvest-home. Herrick shows us a kindof 
seasonal life in a rural community which hardly differs from the 
blossoming of the shrubs and the music of the birds in spring, 
in the spontaneousness and inevitableness of its gaiety. We 
suppose that the mere fact of the modern concentration of solarge 
a proportion of men in cities, together with the constant inter- 
change of communication between the city and the country, has 
done a good deal to undermine this oneness of feeling between 
man and the earth on which he lives. He knows so much 
of the life which is in great measure independent of seasonal 
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change, that he can no longer feel the same closeness of con- 
nection with the nature around him, and becomes aware that 
he is almost as dependent on what foreign climates and alien 
industries are doing for him, as he is on the bounty of Nature 
in his own neighbourhood. And so it happens, perhaps, that 
instead of that almost religious gratitude for the bounty of 
Nature which made our harvesters stroke the sheaves in their 
gratitude, and toast the ploughs and harrows with which they 
had cultivated the soil, we get roystering labourers who drive 
about shouting in empty carts and receiving douches of cold 
water, in half-mockery, we suppose, of their empty exultation. 
Perhaps there may still remain regions in the South of Europe, 
where all prosperity depends on the vintage of the year, in which 
these seasonable rejoicings areas natural and spontaneous as ever. 
But in our own country, where the harvest, delightful though 
it is, is often reaped by a crowd of strangers who have 
come there for that very purpose, and where the general 
prosperity depends even more on the industries of the nearest 
manufacturing town than on the bounty of local Nature, it will 
not be possible for the old seasonal customs to continue in the 
ease and dignity of the old rustic days. And a good deal will 
go with them. The great religious festivals of Christmas and 
Easter probably depended in some measure for their naturalness 
and beauty, on those rural traditions of less purely religious 
significance which rendered it natural and easy for the country- 
side to pass through the same moods at the same time. 
Religion taken alone, and without the common cause for religious 
feeling which a harvest-home, for instance, produces, is apt to 
fill men with feelings of reserve and questioning which hardly 
tend to an easy and unconscious happiness such as the old 
seasonal festivals produced. And we fear that with the dying 
away of these old customs, there will be a good deal of decline 
in the social ease even of religious festivals. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE DOCTOR-DUKE AT MERAN. 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Sir,—I have lately returned from a trip to Tyrol. An account 
of some of the pleasant sights and people met with at the 
country-house of friends may interest your readers. My 
destination was Meran,—that charming winter resort of delicate- 
chested Austrians and Bavarians. Its environment of hills and 
vineyards, its gardens full of roses and rare shrubs, its Italian 
sunshine and bracing air; but above all, its simple, picturesque 
people and institutions, all Catholic to the core, made the 
change from English surroundings perfect,—as refreshing as a 
new mental birth. At the end of a long journey, it was 
delightful to drop all personal responsibilities, to be taken 
possession of by a kind young hostess, who met me and 
my companion at the Meran Station. She carried us 
off at once to Marienruhe, a pretty modern Tyroller 
house, covered to the eaves with the delicate madder- 
tinted Meran rose. Driving through the galvanised-iron gate 
into the garden, I was soon up the steps and in the vestibule, 
where I heard a cheerful voice bidding me welcome, and looking 
up, I spied the dainty little figure of my dear old relative, in the 
prettiest black-lace hood and shawl, coming tripping down the 
broad, stone stairs of the first storey. Was it possible that this 
fairy godmother was really in her eighty-ninth year ? Even so; 
an active literary life and a buoyant spirit have kept heart and 
manner young and sympathetic. 

Next morning I was taken over the house, and heard the 
history of its erection, seven years ago. At its commencement 
and at its completion, the Catholic custom of Tyrol was observed, 
and a short religious service was performed, in which not only 
the owners, but also the architect-builder, and all his workmen 
took part. I was told that no disputes occurred during the 
building of the house, and that not a penny was either demanded 
or paid over and above the contract. The house and garden 
occupy an acre of land, more or less. The house consists of a 
ground floor, two storeys, and an attic storey. It has sixteen 
good sitting-rooms and bed-rooms, three kitchens, with store- 
rooms and endless closets. The doors and windows—all 
double—fit well, and do not rattle. Water and other 
modern conveniences are provided on each storey. There 
are ventilators and electric-bells in every room. The deep- 
carved barge-board and balcony, the evenly laid, par- 
quetted oak floors,—indeed, the woodwork throughout the 








house won my admiration. A kitchen is in the attic storey, 
and a lift and speaking-trumpet serve the dining-room. For the 
sake of quiet, the private chapel is on the top storey. The price 
of this, land included, was £1,900. 

For the last two or three winters, the central figure of in. 
terest at Meran has been H.R.H. the Duke Carl Theodore 
of Bavaria. Quite quietly and unobtrusively, he has there been 
treading in the steps of our great Master, and with no motive 
but the highest, he has spent his days in healing the sick and 
giving sight to the blind. Elizabeth of Hungary was elected a 
Saint for her pious ministrations to the needy. But she left 
husband, home, and children. Our Doctor-Duke, however, 
plies his benevolent labours in addition to his care and thought- 
fulness for all dependent on him. He is the source of joy and 
happiness to a sweet woman, and bright, loving, and well- 
instructed children, and the rest of his family lean on him for 
affectionate advice and judgment in cases of emergency. If, 
therefore, canonisation is due to piety and moral worth of a 
high order, surely some future Conclave of Cardinals will 
bestow an aureole on the memory of this man, who is now so 
unconsciously earning the honour,—Noblesse oblige ! 

The force of character required to break through prejudices 
of birth, firstly to study earnestly, and then to carry on hard 
work year after year, for the simple sake of relieving suffering 
humanity, are marks of a rare individuality. From his mother, 
the Duchess of Bavaria, he presumably inherits his strong 
sympathy with suffering. She showed even in childhood a love 
of every creature that called for care or protection. It is from 
his mother that the Duke’s sister, the Empress of Austria, 
inherits her passionate love of horses; but in the case of the 
Duke, a finer moral perception has directed the love of 
animal life towards a higher development. Like all Germans, 
whether prince or peasant, the Duke had in early youth 
to pass through the dispensation of military service. At 
its termination he relinquished his command, resolving to 
study surgery, for which he had always had a strong predilection. 
After walking the hospitals at Munich and gaining his diploma, 
he began practice as an oculist at Schloss Possenhofen, on the 
Starnberg Lake. There he built, and at his own expense 
supports, a hospital that employs six Sisters of Charity. His 
wealth and position did not smooth all difficulties from his 
path. Far from it. In his student days he met with many 
petty annoyances,—some too ugly to retail here. It was 
whispered “that College authorities wished to have no Royal 
amateurs in the profession.” All such mortifications and 
innuendoes he wisely ignored, and in course of time, having 
lived them down, and having won for himself distinction in his 
profession, public comment is taking quite a different direction, 
and in certain German Universities we have heard it asked, 
—“‘Why did not his Royal Highness visit our schools of 
medicine? Why should Munich have the exclusive honour of 
being the alma mater of such a man P” 

Two or three years ago, delicate health obliged him to winter 
in the warmer climate of Meran; but in spite of delicate health, he 
built a consniting and waiting-room in his garden, and opened 
a small hospital, where he performs operations for cataract, and 
where the patients are afterwards nursed. The number of 
patients has increased this winter, and he has had the assistance 
of a clever young oculist, the grandson of the poet, Frederick 
Riickert. From the first, the Duke has had the sympathy and 
help of his wife, who by her sweet presence in the surgery and 
hospital, encourages the poor and suffering. She has learned to 
pick up quickly each instrument and hand it to her husband at 
the moment he needs it. 

The first day I went down into Meran, we passed a knot of 
people, mostly poor, seated on benches beneath the trees, near a 
small, one-storied building, with open windows and fluttering 
muslin curtains. This building, I was told, was the “Garten 
Haus, or consulting-room of the Duke,” and the little crowd 
were his patients awaiting their turn. Here the Duke and 
Duchess spend several hours of five days in the week in dispensing 
advice, medicine, and sympathy. No applicant is dismissed 
without at least a kindly interview. The nominal hours 
of consultation are often far exceeded, so that the cook at 
Villa Bavaria complains bitterly that “his best dishes are 
often utterly ruined with waiting for the return of their Royal 
Highnesses from the Garten Haus.” I was inquisitive to learn 
the number of his patients, and the question elicited from the 
Duchess that “her husband had last year 4,000 visits from 
patients, and he had performed 200 operations. This year the 
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qisits of patients amounted to considerably more than last 

ear, besides 250 operations.” He receives no fee whatever. 
Z heard it suggested that those who were capable of doing so 
should be permitted to leave an offering, which, at the discretion 
of the Duke, might be dispensed in charity. 

In appearance, the Duke is tall and slim. His gait and 
pearing are entirely military, but without swagger or self- 
consciousness of any kind. His face is oval, with rather 
finely cut features. His head is of the Melancthon type, well 
covered with curly, crisp hair, indicative of a nervous tempera- 
ment. His mouth is well closed, but not thin-lipped. The 
striking features of the countenance aro the clear blue eyes, 
which show extreme sensitiveness, having just that wistfulness 
that one sees in a thrush listening to sounds beneath the sod. 


The Duchess’s lady-in-waiting came one morning to say that 
the Duke and Duchess would call that afternoon. He saw my 
dear relative’s eyes—threatened with cataract—and he not only 
examined them, but also “her too many spectacles,” which 
would harm rather than assist her sight, he said; therefore she 
should try his pattern spectacles. “ When should she go to the 
Garten Haus to do so?” “Oh!” he replied, rapidly, “ the room 
is too cold for you. I will come up again, and will bring my 
bundle of pivotted spectacles; and,” said he, laughing, “I will 
grind away like an organ-man till you are suited, and then, 
please, you must never use but the one pair.” Of one 
operation at the hospital we heard the next morning from 
A, P——, who visits and helps in difficult cases, her devotion 
to the suffering being only second to that of her Royal friends. 
The operation was one of unusual anxiety and pain, and when 
it was over, she said to the patient,—“ Poor man! you thought 
yourself in purgatory, didn’t you, to have such dreadful pain to 
bear ?”? “Oh, no!” said the Duchess, who had held the poor 
old man’s head through the operation ; “he must have dreamed 
of heaven, I think, for I’m sure no angel there conld have 
behaved better than he did.” 


Last week, something quite amusing happened at the Garten 
Haus. A lodging-house keeper of the name of Ladamer, living 
at Obermais, has a little son whose eyes have always been weak, 
‘and his mother told him last winter that when the Duke came 
he should be cured. ‘“ What’s the Duke to do with sore eyes P” 
demanded little five-years-old. ‘“ He’s a kind gentleman, who 
attends to people with bad eyes.” ‘“ And does one say ‘ Duke’ 
when one speaks tohim P” asked the child. ‘ No,” replied the 
mother; “one says, ‘Your Royal Highness.’” The other 
morning, the little fellow ran to his mother, holding up a piece 
of paper, saying,— The Duke has sent thee this.” “The Duke!” 
exclaimed the astonished mother. “ Yes,” he replied; “I have 
been to the Duke, and he sent thee this. I went down to Villa 
Bavaria, and they showed me the Garten Haus, and I jumped 
up at the latch of the door, and in the room were a lady and 
gentleman. ‘Then I walked in, and I said, ‘ Your Royal 
Highness, I am Oscar Ladamer, and I have sore eyes.’ The 
gentleman and lady laughed, and they took me up, and they 
‘looked into my eyes. Then they asked me where I lived; and 
{ said everything quite right, mother, for I said, ‘I’m Oscar 
Ladamer, five years old, and I live at Villa Rosetta, Obermais.’ 
Then the Duke wrote that paper, and told me to give it to thee, 
and thou would’st know what to do.” The Duchess laughed as 
she told us the story, adding that when she said to the little 
fellow, “ Come again at 12 o’clock to-morrow,” he replied, “ No, 
Tcan’t do that, because at 12 o’clock I go to have dinner with 
my sister.” 


More than once during my stay in Meran, the Duke’s children 
came in for an afternoon visit. They are all sweet, frank, gentle 
children, They were evidently fond of coming to the house, and 
felt at home there. But I noticed that my friends strictly 
observed the etiquette required towards even the children of 
Royalty. They were duly handed to the sofa and placed on the 
tight hand of their hostess, and they, on their parts, directed 
their remarks and stories to her. It was amusing to hear them 
Struggling through a story in their pretty, broken English. A 
sweeter picture, I thought, was never seen than when, at parting, 
the eldest girl, Princess Elizabeth, bent her pretty head over the 
hand of my dear aged relative. It was with amusement that I 
watched my young cousin’s low, Court curtsey to the tiny four- 
year-old Prince, who with a certain childish dignity proffered 
his chubby mite of a hand to receive her parting kiss. This 
handsome, curly-headed little fellow is embued with the family 
characteristic of tenderness of heart, Seeing some one enter 





the room who was lame, he exclaimed,—“‘O weh! O weh! how 
sad, how sad! and I can walk quite well.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Gorse Cliff, August 15th. A. M. H. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
——————— 
PROFESSOR DICEY ON UNIONIST DELUSIONS.—IV. 
[To tHe Epitor or THE “ SPEecTaToR.’’] 

Sin,—* No Liberal ought to support a Conservative Govern- 
ment.” This maxim is rarely stated in its naked absurdity by 
any man with pretensions to intelligence unless he be a 
candidate fighting for a seat. But for all that, it is a maxim 
which turns elections, and clouds the judgment or disturbs the 
conscience of many a Unionist. With your permission, then, I 
will point out the several objections which are fatal to this 
precept of party loyalty. 

It rests on a false estimate of the condition of the public 
opinion and of the relation between the political parties of 
modern England. 

It assumes that there exists a coherent body of admitted 
Liberal truth opposed to another body of Conservative error; 
that Liberal orthodoxy or Conservative heterodoxy is the faith 
of every Englishman; that the members of rival parties look 
upon their opponents with deep hostility, and that in the world 
of politics, as in the world of theological controversy, transition 
from one camp to another savours of treachery, or excites, at 
any rate, that disapprobation which popular judgment or pre- 
judice attaches to conversion from one form to another of 
religious belief. There have been times when this condition of 
opinion existed. In 1829, Dr. Arnold, if I remember right, 
thought that political animosity might engender civil contests. 
But we are living in 1887, not in 1829, and the terms which 
might describe the divisions of fifty or sixty years back do not 
even fairly caricature the present state of public sentiment. 
Neither Liberals nor Conservatives can boast a definite and 
distinct creed. Who dares define the orthodox Liberal doctrine 
as to Female Suffrage, as to proportional representation, as to 
the proper relation between the authority of the State and the 
rights of individuals? On each of these points, and on half-a- 
dozen more “ fundamentals,” Liberal opinion is divided. On each 
of them we may find some Conservatives who agree with some 
Liberals and disagree with other Conservatives. ‘This absence 
of definite formulas should excite neither wonder nor censure. 
Liberalism and Conservatism have for half-a-century been 
discriminated from each other by the distinction between 
democratic and anti-democratic principles. Democracy has 
triumphed; her victory has effaced old lines of demarcation. 
This is no mere external change; let it be charged to no one on 
any side as dishonesty. All of us have yielded to the force 
of the complex influences which men call the spirit of 
the age. Differences lying deep in human nature will no 
doubt again make their appearance on the field of political 
life. Gratuitous prediction is gratuitous rashness; other- 
wise, an observer might risk the prophecy that a time of 
bitter conflict is at hand. All I assert is that the vital 
oppositions of sentiment which sever citizens into hostile 
armies do not coincide with the boundaries which part 
modern Liberalism from modern Conservatism. Nor can the 
distinction between Liberals and Conservatives be identified 
with the distinction between the party which does possess and 
the party which does not possess a good character. In England 
it has often occurred that the repute of a particular political 
connection for sobriety, prudence, integrity, and conduct, has 
sunk so low that the party has missed power neither from lack 
of talent nor from the essential unpopularity of its principles, 
but from want of credit. Fifty years of weakness was the 
penalty paid by the Whigs for having lost, under the guidance 
of Fox, the attributes summed up in the term “ respectability.” 
Distrust of Disraeli robbed the Conservatives for a generation 
of the influence which should naturally have accrued to them 
during a period of quiescence destined to find its representative 
in Palmerston. In England, the party of morality end of con- 
duct has always in the long-run become the possessor of popu- 
larity and of power. This is a truth to be commended to the 
serious meditation of every party manager,—if, what I know 
not, a wire-puller ever gives a moment to meditation. There is, 
indeed, a risk that the changes, the shiftings, the conversions 
and re-conversions, of public men may lead the English people 
to hold statesmen, of whatever party, as cheap as Americans hold 
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“ politicians.” This danger affects all parties alike; but what 
candid man can say that, in point of character, Conservatives 
compare unfavourably with the members of the Gladstonian 
Opposition. Each party has its black sheep; of these let us 
say little. For the rest, Englishmen trust Mr. Balfour just 
as much as they once trusted Sir George Trevelyan ; Mr. W. H. 
Smith inspires at least as much confidence as Mr. John Morley ; 
there is no reason why Mr. Goschen—to put the matter very 
mildly—should be deemed a less competent Chancellor of the 
Exchequer than Sir William Harcourt. Character, wherever it 
be wanting, is the admitted possession of the Liberal Unionists. 
The deep discredit which the Maamstrasna debate, and all the 
memories it evokes, has inflicted in different ways and in 
different degrees on every other Parliamentary connection, does 
not'touch Lord Hartington and his followers. They can give 
weight enough to any party which receives their countenance. 

Itis, however, far from my purpose to dwell much in these letters 
on the personal aspects of politics. What I do insist upon is 
that the situation, the principles, and the character of existing 
political divisions make it idle to apply to them a maxim which 
had a real application to the conflicts between the Whigs and 
Tories of a past generation. Rhetoric, sanctified by tradition, 

now lacks all the ring of reality, and the orators who honestly 
employ it mistake dreams suggested by historical reminiscence 

for the realities of actual life. 

The doctrine, again, that the alliance of Liberals with Con- 

servatives is in itself disgraceful, is nothing less than the dogma 
of the duty of passive obedience to the dictation of partisanship. 


The preachers of this dogma, however carefully they veil their 
meaning, betray their own fundamental misconception of the 
nature and cogency of party obligations. In a country such as 
England, honest party differences rest on the tacit recognition 
by all Englishmen of the fact that we are all bound together by 
deep and essential agreement on the main principles of govern- 
ment. In lands where such fundamental concord has no exist- 
ence, party government, as we knowit, is an impossibility. One 
cause why the revolutions of France have no end, is that rival 
factions are really enemies battling over the foundations of the 
Constitution. Republicans proscribe Conservatives because a 
French Conservative is a reactionary whose mission it is not to 
preserve, but to destroy the Republic. Conservatives cannot 
tolerate moderate Republicanism, because they know that a 
Republican Ministry must aim at the destruction of Conserva- 
tive influences, and because they do not concede to the 
Republic the moral right to allegiance; they remember 
that Republicans used the victories of foreigners to destroy 
a national Government, and that the Commune burst 
into insurrection when Prussian armies were camped round 
Paris. With us it is far otherwise. Party combinations are 
recognised as instruments—awkward instruments at the best— 
for carrying into effect the will of the nation. Party loyalty, 
while rightly honoured as a check on the pursuit of private 
interest, or on the indulgence of individual caprice, is, in the 
judgment of fair-minded citizens, limited by at least two condi- 
tions. Allegiance to party must not, in the first place, interfere 
with allegiance to the nation; hence in periods of invasion, of 
insurrection, and, but for recent experience, I should have added 
of wide resistance to the authority of law, men of every political 
creed are expected to rally round the Executive,—come what 
will, “the Queen’s Government,” as people used to say, ‘ must 
be carried on.” Zeal for party, in the second place, is no plea 
for a partisan’s toleration of what he deems public immorality. 
Hence the deep respect felt by men who, like myself, cannot 
share John Bright’s views on foreign policy, for his honest pro- 
test against what he deemed the error of the Crimean War; 
hence the infinite gratitude felt by hundreds of Liberals for his 
equally honest protest against sympathy with slave-owners, 
defended though that sympathy was by the plea that oligarchical 
rebellion against a Republic had created an independent nation. 
Each of these limitations is fatal to the doctrine of unrestricted 
party loyalty. Each of these limitations fully justifies Liberal 
Unionists in the support of a Unionist and Conservative 
Government. The nation is threatened with peril as grave as 
open insurrection, and far more insidious; the maintenance of 
national unity is the highest and most pressing of duties. 
Precedents are needless, yet two precedents are ‘well worth 
notice. My friend Mr. E. L. Godkin, of New York, is a keen 


and most impressive assailant of Unionist policy; but to friends 
who know his career, the example of his acts is more instructive 
His noble efforts created 


than the acuteness of his criticism. 








the Independents of the United States, diverted them from the 
Republican Party, and induced them, for the sake of a great 
national object, to support a Democratic President. He dia 
well, and Liberal Unionists—the Independents of England— 
will do equally well to imitate his conduct. From Gladstonians, 
again, we have heard much of Burke; little reference have they 
made to the most important transaction of Burke’s life, The 
“bottomless Whig” broke up the Whig Party to fragments, 
because in his judgment the eloquence, the recklessness, the 
imprudence, and the sanguine enthusiasm of Fox, were leading 
the country into the paths of political immorality and national 
ruin. The Old Whig saw nothing blameworthy in support of a 
Tory Ministry. 

To denounce all co-operation between Liberals and Conserva- 
tives is, lastly, to contradict the fundamental principle of 
popular government. 

This matter deserves a moment’s attention. Democracy 
rests on the sovereignty of the people,—or, in other words, on 
the acknowledged supremacy of the permanent will of the nation 
as expressed by the voice of the majority. With this principle, 
party government, as understood in England, has always a 
tendency to conflict; but the collision between the wishes 
of a faction and the wish of the people is avoided or miti- 
gated by the looseness of party discipline. On many points a 
minority among Liberals will often, with more or less activity, 
support Conservative policy, or a minority among Conservatives 
support a Liberal policy. Hence, by a rough and awkward 
process, the will of the nation is enforced against the will of a 
minority who claim power as the majority amongst the members 
of the most powerful of two political parties. Palmerston was 
no Radical. Towards the close of his career, the majority of 
earnest Liberals would not have kept him in power. He 
retained his place in virtue of the tacit sympathy exist- 
ing between many Liberals and many Conservatives. There 
were Tories who preferred him to Disraeli; there were Liberals 
who dreaded the leadership of Gladstone or of Bright. The 
nation obtained the Minister who was desired by the nation. 
If the rules of party loyalty be made so rigid that co- 
operation by the members of one political party with the 
members of another becomes an impossibility, then the 
result inevitably follows that a body of men may rule 
who admittedly do not represent the views held by the 
majority of the nation. At this very moment, the citizens of 
the United Kingdom have pronounced against Home-rule. Yet,. 
if the Liberal Unionists adopt the notion that co-operation 
with Conservatives is disgraceful, a measure of Home-rule will 
of a certainty be carried. The majority of the Liberal Party 
will triumph over the nation. This may be right or may be 
wrong, but this is not democratic government; and such 
triumph of the minority on a question of vital importance 
would make democrats demand innovations which would place 
the main institutions of the country and the leading principles of 
the Constitution on a foundation where they could not be shaken 
by the devices of party managers. However this may be, to 
stretch tightly the bonds of party allegiance is assuredly to risk 
a conflict between the desire of a faction and the will of the 
nation. 

The maxim, then, of “no alliance with Tories” need not 
trouble Unionists. It derives currency from a misinterpretation 
of existing political opinion; it is based on a false notion of 
party loyalty; it conflicts with the sovereignty of the nation.— 
I am, Sir, &c., A. V. Dicry. 





THE NEW NATIONAL PARTY: A REMONSTRANCE, 
[To THE EpIToR OF THE ‘ SPECTATOR,’’] 
Sir,—When I first knew, or thought I knew, the Spectator, I 
fancied that its underlying principles were Liberal,—perhaps 
even Radical. The doubt is not on that side now. For some 
time past, your readers have hesitated whether to describe you 
as Liberal or as Conservative. But from even that preoccu- 
pation you have been good enough to deliver them. You have 
been one of the first of Liberal journals to advocate the sub- 
merging for an indefinite time of these party names, and to 
suggest that the present alliance of the Liberal Unionists 
should be exchanged for a coalition,—the axis of the coalition 
to be not Churchill-Chamberlain, but Salisbury-Hgrtington. 
And of this new party, which apparently is to supersede both 
Liberalism and Radicalism, you have more recently occupied 
yourself in describing the principle and suggesting the name. 
Will you carry your usual frankness so far as to allow me to 
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discuss this extraordinary proposal? If you do, I will confine 
myself to its principle, as you latterly describe it. It is for the 
sake of @ principle of Nationalism that “the whole basis and 
significance of the present Conservative Party should be altered, 
go as to remove its unpopular associations ” and induce young 
men to join it and its allies, now that you think the shock caused 
by Mr. Gladstone’s Irish proposals has passed away, and that 
new steps are needed to prevent his so-called Liberalism sweeping 
the country. I venture to think that Nationalism, name and 
thing, is unfit to form the basis for a new party in Great Britain; 
that it has not nearly the permanent attractiveness of either of 
the old political watchwords ; that the attractiveness of the idea, 
such as it is, is already utilised in their own interest by your 
opponents; that when you look more narrowly into the 
Nationalism which you really mean, it will turn out to be 
retrograde and impracticable, and if practicable would untwist 
our thread of empire and reduce it to afew bare and breaking 
strands; and that for all these reasons, whatever Conservatives 
may propose, we Liberals, if we went over to it, should make a 
very bad exchange. 


It is, in the first place, awkward that a proposed great party 
should take its name from what is practically the principle at 
present most opposed to it. Nationalism we know, and the 
Nationalists we know (the proclamation of the National League 
L read within a minute of taking up your last paper); but if 
the great English party of the future is to be indebted to a mere 
Irish difficulty for coming into existence, let it at all events be 
above borrowing the name. And this is no mere verbal objec- 
tion. The Irish, the Scotch, the Welsh, are entitled to their 
priority, if passionate adherence to Nationalism can give such a 
right; and entitled or not, they will keep it. The truth is, that 
you do not in this matter represent the doctrine of nationality. 
It is those who are opposed to you who do, and who do it with 
enthusiastic fervour and with full conviction. I have no doubt 
your answer will be that it is not the general doctrine of 
nationalities that you maintain, but the particular and great 
fact of an English nationality. It is this which you wish to 
maintain against “a revolutionary federalism and a reconstruc- 
tion of the Empire on a totally new and very much weaker 
basis.” And in this quarrel you threaten to abandon Liberalism, 
as you have already abandoned its pure-hearted leader, because 
he has sought, in the words of majestic eulogy spoken over 
another mighty Englishman,— 


“To ruin the great work of time 
And cast the kingdoms old 
Into another mould.” 

Now, the central answer to your contention, and that which 
makes the future existence of this National Party to mea devout 
imagination, is this,—Federalism (taking it in the widest sense), 
is neither revolutionary nor new in the experience of the English 
people; but, on the contrary, is the form and mould into which 
our Empire and its Kingdoms have for generations been passing 
persistently and before our eyes. Cromwell, as his divine con- 
temporary discerned, had in many things to move “right up- 
hillward,” and his building failed because his age was by no 
means prepared for him or it. Mr. Gladstone’s work, on the 
contrary, is not to ruin, but to crown the great work of time, and, 
if Heaven will, to build that stone of stumbling at our Western 
gate into its place in the federal structure which our Empire 
has by this time irrevocably assumed. Look back, and judge. 
England became one, I suppose, at latest under William the 
Conqueror; but the whole history of its expansion into Greater 
Britain comes after that. No Pope had then proposed to barter 
away an unresisting Ireland, no Baliol to do homage for an 
unborn Scotland. America, India, and Australia lay outside, 
behind the vincula rerum—the unlifted bars of space and time. 
And now that those barriers have relaxed, what do they disclose 
far and near around your England proper? Mr. Gladstone 
speaks of “the nation of Wales,” and you deny there is such a 
thing. Had you been with me at Cardiff the other day, you 
would have found reason to change your view, or at least, while 
on that soil, to conceal it. A nation of Scotland there un- 
doubtedly was, and it entered into a union on equal terms, 
though with the greater people, very important matters being 
reserved from the power of the new common Legislature. 
And it still believes in its own independence; so much 
so, that at the next Election there, if any candidate, Whig 
or Tory, North or South, goes in at your suggestion for 
Nationalism, and the constituency discovers that he means by 
his nation something else than Scotland, he will, on that account 





alone, lose his whole chance of return. But even if there were 
doubt as to the determined nature of the claim of Wales and 
Scotland, there is none as to that of Ireland, which is the one 
that now comes up for adjustment. And in what circumstances 
does it come ? England in the meantime has become a fragment 
of itself. Our empire is world-wide. By far the most important 
part of that empire, by a blunder such as Lord Salisbury is 
ambitious to repeat, is nominally lost to us. It is in name, as 
well as reality, independent, and can only be restored to active 
alliance with us,—as it ought to be restored,—by being treated 
with a fraternal affection and respect one-tenth of which acentury 
ago would have prevented its secession. But Britain has planted 
other shoots of empire, besides the now United States. We have 
all the Colonies in Australia and North America; and what has 
been our course of Imperial dealing with them and their claims 
during the very half-century which has elapsed before the Irish 
Question has become ripe? May it not be summed up in this, as to 
almost all of them, that, having first granted them “ representative 
government,” we proceeded thereupon to grant them, one by one, 
“responsible self-government,” including power to their own 
Legislatures to regulate their own affairs? We have girdled 
the world with self-governing States, federated under our 
flag. That is the result of the expansion of England; that is 
the form and mould which our Empire has taken, and is destined 
henceforth increasingly to take. Of course, it does not follow 
that all places should be treated at once alike,—that India should 
now receive representative institutions, or Ireland responsible 
self-government. That does not follow; and, as to Ireland in 
particular, I have said I am not going to discuss Mr. Gladstone’s 
proposals. But it does follow, and I am entitled to point 
out in this argument, that Mr. Gladstone, in his general 
proposals for Ireland, whether in detail they were skilful 
or bungled, and whether in occasion opportune or prema- 
ture, has at least moved in the line and track of “the 
great work of time” for us and for our country, and has 
sought to cast Ireland into no other political mould than that 
which future ages will recognise as England’s contribution to 
the world. How a proposal to heal our country’s deepest 
sore by another application of the principle of Federalism, even 
though that proposal may have been brought forward with 
some passionate precipitancy, can be said to be “ totally new” 
and revolutionary, I am respectfully unable to understand. 

But far less am I able to understand the proposed remedy. 
An English National Party, with Nationalism defined as in- 
cluding anti-federalism, seems to me, not only retrograde but 
in De Quincey’s phrase, a “ fierce impossibility.” A Unionist 
alliance, or even a coalition, is not an impossibility. You, who 
hold a strong view against Mr. Gladstone’s scheme, are entitled 
to try either, if by any means you may bid back the dawn. 
But a party, as distinct from an alliance or a coalition, requires 
a. principle. Conservatism has such a principle so long as 
human nature leans on the old; Liberalism has it so long 
as human nature hopes for the new. Even the old despotic 
nationalism, under which England demanded an absolute 
unity opposed to all federalism, and sought to merge into one 
conquest Normandy and Wales, Scotland and Ireland, New 
England and Virginia,—even that might be said to have a 
principle, though one accursed of God and men. But that 
now, long after that narrow principle has been abandoned, and 
after the Kingdom of England founded upon it has yielded to 
the Empire of Britain founded upon a mighty though vague 
and various and elastic principle of Federalism, to suppose that 
a permanent party can now be formed, to supersede both the 
others, for the sake of preventing the application—be it even the 
mistaken application—of our accepted Imperial prirciple to a 
particular case,—all this seems to me a hopeless endeavour to 
put back the clock of time. 

Hopeless I should think it if I were a Tory and in the full ebb 
of a Conservative reaction. Of that, however, it is for Conserva- 
tives to judge. But that we Liberals, who believe that Liberalism 
has a majestic work before it, should be invited to leave our party 
at the very moment when the masses are flowing to join us, is 
a strange experience. Itis not less strange when we find you, 
who carry the brains of the Liberal Unionists, confessing in the 
same breath that the first duty of the time is to get rid at last 
of “ancient privileges” too long spared, and to displace from 
its “ whole basis” the party now unfortunately in power. Yet 


with all that work before us, and all that dayspring around us, 
we are urged now to leave Liberalism !—I am, Sir, &c., 
Stitt a LIBERAL, 
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MR. JACOB BRIGHT. 
[To THE EpirTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR,’’ | 
Siz,—I must remonstrate most earnestly with you for your 
extraordinary attack on Mr. Jacob Bright. You say it is “ hardly 
decent to show so publicly how utterly he separates himself 
from the policy of the brother,” &c. I maintain, on the other 
hand, that this method of attack is “ hardly decent.” I main- 
tain that the younger brother, and the less famous brother, and 
the brother who advocates opinions opposed to those of the 
Spectator, has exactly the same right to express his opinions 
publicly as-the elder and more famous brother who happens to 
agree with the Spectator. If this kind of weapon is to be used 
in political or any public controversy, there must be an end of 
all rational and logical discussion of public questions.—I am, 
Sir, &c., C. E. Mavrice. 
Sydney Cottage, Roslyn Hill, Hampstead. 


SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT ON “SAFEGUARDS.” 
(To THe EpiTor oF THE “ SpEcTaToR.”’] 
Srr,—You and Professor Dicey have in recent numbers of the 
Spectator demolished, with irresistible arguments, the illusions 
of those numerous Unionists who fondly hope that a Parliament 
may be allowed to meet in Dublin, provided adequate guarantees 
and safeguards can be elaborated to diminish the risk of such a 





policy. Will you grant me space to contribute the opinion of a. 


leading advocate of the English Home-rulers on the use of so- 
called “ safeguards ” in Acts of Parliament ? 

Should the constituencies see fit, when again appealed to, to 
reverse the present majority in the House of Commons, Sir 
William Harcourt will be, of course, a leading member of the 
committee which the Cabinet will appoint to draw up our new 
federal Constitution; and Sir William Harcourt, speaking at 
Chester on November 10th, 1885, defined safeguards thus :— 
* Safeguards,” he said, “are things which are intended to prevent 
a Bill from working, and from being that which it pretends to 

."—I am, Sir, &c., A. R. 





HOME UNION. 
[To tHe EpiTor oF THE “ SPecTaToR.’’] 

Srr,—Permit me, as a Liberal Unionist and Irish landlord on 
excellent terms with his tenants, to make a few remarks on Mr. 
Winterbotham’s letter in the Spectator of August 27th. What 
strikes, and almost irritates, me in his remarks, is the calm way 
in which he proposes an “ experiment ” in self-government (i.¢., 
an Irish Parliament), without the least reference to the feelings 
of the minority in Ireland. The Irish Protestants number about 
a million and a quarter souls, They are practically to a man 
vehemently opposed to any tampering with the Union settle- 
ment of 1800, and would regard an Irish Parliament with bitter 
hatred, as a badge of humiliation and defeat. A large number 
of Catholics of education and property are of the same way of 
thinking. What chance of usefulness, not to say of life, would an 
Irish Parliament have which was hated by two millions out of 
five millions of the population of Ireland? If eighty-six Irish 
M.P.’s have been able to work such havoc in one Session 
with the venerable mother of Parliaments at Westminster, what 
might not eighty-six hostile Members do to a new, spick-and- 
span Irish Parliament on College Green? When Grattan’s 
Parliament was obtained from Great Britain in 1782, the Irish 
people were almost unanimous in demanding, and the English 
in granting it. When, in 1800, it was merged in the Parliament 
of the United Kingdom, Ireland was also fairly unanimous in 
accepting the Union. All the Catholic Bishops without excep- 
tion earnestly desired it, and the then Catholic Archbishops of 
Dublin and Cashel were particularly energetic in helping Lords 
Cornwallis and Castlereagh to carry the measure through the 
Irish Parliament. So active were they, that Henry Grattan de- 
nounced the Irish priests as “ a band of prostituted men engaged 
in the service of the Government.” The Protestants, who at 
first were opposed to the Union, came gradually to accept it 
with more or less reluctance, and the measure became law, both 
at College Green and Westminster, with very fair unanimity. 
Till similar unanimity is won for a revision of the Act of Union 
re-establishing a separate Parliament in Ireland, such a measure 
would be simply an act of madness. If such a Parliament is 
forced upon the Irish minority, we will kill it as dead as Queen 
Anne in a very few years. Of that Mr. Winterbotham and his 
friends may be certain. 

As to establishing an Irish Parliament and retaining the 
present Irish representatives at Westminster, that seems to me 





absurd. Such an Irish Parliament could be only a municipa} 
body which would be continually struggling to cast off its fetters, 
and justify the high-sounding name conferred upon it. And as 
for treating “Ulster, or part of Ulster,” exceptionally, the 
moment this is practically proposed, a cry of agony will come 
from all the Protestants scattered through the three other Irish 
Provinces, and you may expect a petition to Parliament, signed 
by half-a-million of them, against any tampering with the Union, 
wherein alone religious equality is safe. Would Mr. Winter- 
botham refuse to give ear to such a petition P—I am, Sir, &c., 
A West Briton, 


THE LATE MR. JEFFERIES. 
(To tHe Eprror or THE “ SPECcTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—I read with much interest your recent estimate of Mr. 
Jefferies’ literary character. I hope the contributions to the 
Jefferies Fund will be generous. The present list of subscribers 
from Wiltshire, Jefferies’ county, looks depressing, and a large 
number of its territorial magnates have hitherto refrained from 
adding their names to the list of subscribers. Meliora speramus, 
Several critics have remarked that in Mr. Jefferies’ latest work 
there is a visible decadence in his once inimitable style. I do 
not agree with these critics. One of his latest works, “ Red 
Deer,” is full of life and spirit, and I think it would be difficult 
to rival his portrait of the Forest King, a copy of which is at 
your service. Permit me, as a constant reader of the Spectator, 
to observe that the subject of literary pensions should be 
brought before Parliament yearly. Grants should be made not 
out of the Civil List, but from the Exchequer. If this suggestion 
had been in force, poor Mr. Jefferies’ daily struggles for bread 
would have been diminished, if not altogether removed.—lI an,. 
Sir, &c., ArtTHUR KINGLAKE. 








“PorTRAIT OF A Rep-DeER.—There is no more beautifal creature 
than a stag in his pride of antler, his coat of ruddy gold, his grace 
of form and motion. He seems the natural owner of the ferny 
coombes, the oak-woods, the broad slopes of heather. They belong 
to him, and he steps upon the sward in lordly mastership. The land 
is his and the hills, the sweet streams and rocky glens. He is in- 
finitely more natural than the cattle and sheep that have strayed 
into his domains. For some inexplicable reason, although they, too,. 
are in reality natural, when he is present they look as if they had 
been put there, and were kept there by artificial means. They do 
not, as painters say, shade in with the colours and shape of the land- 
scape. He is as natural as an oak, ora fern, or arock itself. He is earth- 
born, autochthon, and holds possession by descent. Utterly scorning 
control, the walls and hedges are nothing to him ; he roams where he 
chooses, as fancy leads, and gathers the food that pleases him. 
Pillaging the crops and claiming his dues from the orchards and 
gardens, he exercises his ancient feudal rights, indifferent to the 
laws of house-people. Disturb him in his wild stronghold of oak- 
wood or heather, and as he yields to force, still he stops and 
looks back proudly. He is slain, but never conquered. He 
will not cross with the tame park-deer ; proud as a Spanish noble, he 
disdains the fallow-deer, and breeds only with his own race. But 
it is chiefly because of his singular adaptation and fitness to the 
places where he is found that he obtains our sympathy. The branch- 
ing antlers accord so well with the deep, shadowy boughs and the 
broad fronds of the brake, the golden-red of his coat fits to the fox- 
glove, the purple heather, and later on to the orange and red of the 
beech ; his easy, bounding motion springs from the elastic sward ; hie 
limbs climb the steep hill as if it were level; his speed covers the 
distance, and he goes from place to place as the wind. He not only 
lives in the wild, wild woods and moors, he grows out of them as the 
oak grows from the ground. The noble stag, in his pride of antler,. 
is lord and monarch of all the creatures left to us in English forests- 
and on English hills,’’ 





FORESTRY. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE “‘ SpecTATOR.” | 
Sir,—The Report of the Committee of the House of Commons. 
appointed to inquire into the subject of Forestry, does not, if L 
may venture to say 80, insist with sufficient vigour on many of 
the advantages to be derived from planting trees on Jands the 
agricultural products of which are for some reason or other un- 
profitable. I may not do more here than indicate the headings. 
of some of these advantages, from which your readers will 
deduce with more or less appreciation, and with more or less 
confidence, lessons of which they can readily find examples for 
themselves :—(a.) Climatic advantages of woods and forests. 
in arresting droughts and floods; in attracting, collecting, 
storing, and distributing rain-water; in affording shelter to 
crops. (b, Political advantages of planting; in affording 
employment to persons ousted from agricultural and other 
employments. (c) Financial advantages; the use of wood 
advancing pari passu with the use of iron,—the value of wood 
appears to increase, not diminish. (d.) Sanitary advantages ; 
every green tree producing under the influence of light a 
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large quantity of oxygen, and maintaining the equilibrium of 
the atmosphere by absorbing carbonic acid gases. . (e.) Fructi- 
fying influences of trees in rendering the soil fertile by 
the deposit of their dead leaves, &c. In Sologne, the pine forms 
one of the regular rotation of crops, no manure being required 
for several years after its removal. (f,) Educational advantages 
in teaching what is assumed not to be known,—the scientific 
pursuit of forestry. (g) General advantages of planting to the 
country. Planted land is, at any rate, better than waste land. 
The former improves, the latter deteriorates yearly. If these 
advantages—and the list is by no means exhaustive—be 
admitted, even in a degree, the very moderate demands made on 
the attention of Government in the recommendations of the 
Committee must surely meet not only with a favourable, but 
with a ready acceptance.—I am, Sir, &c., 


9 Bayshill Terrace, Cheltenham. GrorcE CaDELL. 





CARINTHIA, 
(To THe EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’} 

Sin,—The stream will soon be setting southwards, and travellers 
who make the journey frequently may be asking if there is no 
new way into Italy. By reaching a little farther eastward than 
the well-known Ampezzo Pass, they will find a country which 
yields to no other in beauty, which is very little known to the 
English tourists, and which yet offers all the conveniences of 
easy travelling and good accommodation. From Innsbriick, 
which the Vorarlberg Railway has brought considerably nearer, 
a day’s journey takes the traveller over the Brenner to Franzens- 
festa, and then due east to Niederdorf, a pleasant little village with 
excellent inns, or a mile or two farther on to the great Toblach 
Hotel, situated at the point where the Ampezzo Pass diverges from 
the Pusterthal. A second easy day will bring him to Klagen- 
fart, the capital of Carinthia, the railway having passed through 
the Pusterthal and the valley of the Drave to Villach, and then 
on along the northern shores of the Worthersee, and through 
Portschach, which is within half-an-hour of Klagenfurt. At 
Portschach he will do well to halt, for it is one of the most 
beautiful spots in the whole of Carinthia, and offers advantages 
of so varied a kind, that a few weeks spent there in the spring or 
autumn, especially the latter, will be most repaying. From 
Pértschach back to Villach, and then south through Tarvis— 
another centre of great beauty and interest, on the borders of 
Carinthia and Carinola—and Udine, the traveller reaches 
Venice in nine hours. For those who already find themselves 
in the Salzkammergut, a day’s railway journey will bring them, 
by St. Michael and Glandorf, to Klagenfurt. 

At present, Pértschach-am-See is much frequented by the 
Austrians for its baths. The waters of the W6orthersee are 
singularly pure and clear, and being fed by many hot springs, 
they frequently reach the temperature of 22° Réaumur. But 
the bathing season comes to an end in September, and then, 
when the autumn colouring has added the last touch of beauty 
to the landscape, and the great heat of summer has given place 
to clear, bright autumn weather, Pértschach becomes deserted. 
And yet it is then—in September and October—that the rowing 
and sailing on the lake are most pleasant, that the woods by their 
varying tints become most attractive to those who care to 
wander among their endless paths, and that the expeditions of 
interest with which the neighbourhood abounds are most enjoy- 
able. 

The Worthersee is one of the most beautiful of the many 
beautiful Austrian lakes, and Pértschach, situated about the 
centre and on the northern bank, commands the most striking 
of its views. The picturesque pilgrimage church of Maria 
Worth stands on a high point of land jutting out from the 
opposite shore, and other promontories and islands give to the 
water a peculiar grace of outline. In many places this line is 
softened by a fringe of reeds, tender green in the spring, and 
turning to most delicate gold in the late autumn. Wooded hills 
encircle the southern shores of the lake, and behind these flows 
the Drave, forming there the lovely valley known as the 
Rosenthal. Behind this, again, rises up the great range of the 
Karawanken Mountains, which bounds the view from Pértschach 
except at one point, where on clear days the Terglou, belonging 
to the more distant group of the Julian Alps, lifts a shadowy peak 
against the sky. The chain of the Karawanken is strikingly 
beautiful, from the Mittagskogel on the west, with its graceful, 
Sweeping lines, to the rugged ridges of the Obir on the east,— 
the summit of the first catching the first rays of the morning, 








while the craggy sides of the other shine with fiery red and gold 
against the glow of the setting sun. The hills behind Pértschach 
are also richly clothed with woods ; and behind these, again, the 
Carinthian Alps stretch away to the north and west. The 
extreme freshness of this land, even after the hottest of summers, 
is very remarkable. A hundred and seventeen lakes have been 
counted in Carinthia alone, and it is this abundance of water 
which preserves the beauty of the country so late into the year, 
—an abundance which flows gently and continuously from the 
mountains, and not, as in the lake district of Northern Italy, in 
destructive torrents, and at certain seasons, from the skies. 
Capital fishing and shooting are to be had in Carinthia, and 
at Pértschach -am-See facilities are open to strangers who are in 
search of spcrt.—I am, Sir, &., J. G. 





A HAWK CAUGHT BY A HERRING. 

(To THe Epiror or THE “ Specrator.’’} 
Smr,—I have only to-day received my copy of the Spectator for 
July 23rd; hence the lateness of this communication, which, 
nevertheless, I hope you may deem of sufficient interest to publish. 
I write @ propos of the remarkable story of the eagle and salmon 
which finds a place in Mr. Reynardson’s “ Sport, Travel, and 
Politics,” reviewed by you. 

The inhabitants of this bay (Baie-des-Chaleur) use large 
quantities of herring and other fish as field manure. Some weeks 
ago, one of my parishioners discovered in one of the numerous 
heaps of herring lying upon his field, an ordinary sized herring, 
taken with others in a net, in whose back were deeply embedded 
the claws and legs (up to the knee-joints) of a bird, apparently 
of the hawk tribe. It need hardly be said that they lacked skin 
and feathers. I have tried to account for this very unusual, if 
not unique phenomenon, but hitherto without any success, and 
Iam forced to confess myself beaten. If either the fish had 
been larger or the bird smaller, the occurrence would have been 
exactly similar to that related by Mr. Reynardson, and a sub- 
stantial evidence of its correctness. But it is positively certain 
that the bird was, proportionately, much larger than the herring, 
which was, as I have stated, of no more than the average size. It 
would interest me greatly to hear of similar cases, if such there 
be.—I am, Sir, &., Frep. E. J. Lioyp. 

The Parsonage, Shigawake, Canada, August 17th. 








BOOKS. 
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THE LIFE OF DEAN COLET.* 
Mr. Lupton is to be congratulated on the completion of a 
worthy task. It is just twenty years since his devotion for 
Colet first found expression in his publication of the T'reatise 
on the Sacraments. Since then he has edited and translated 
all the rest of Colet’s works that remained in manuscript; and 
having thus qualified himself to know and understand their 
author, he crowns his labour by this Life. A rare combination 
of steady enthusiasm and favouring circumstance is needed to 
accomplish such service. In this, too, Mr. Lupton is happy, 
that no one can accuse him of having wasted his pains 
on an unworthy subject. We may not be inclined to go 
so far as Mr. J. R. Green, who says that the “awakening 
of a rational Christianity, whether in England or the Teutonic 
world at large, begins with the Italian studies of John 
Colet,” yet we must grant him a prominent place in that 
first group of Reformers who thought that the Church could 
be purified from within by preaching enlightenment and piety. 
We cannot, indeed, count him among great men, for neither in 
action nor in letters did he achieve anything of first-rate im- 
portance. His life was utterly uneventful. He had a good start 
as the only child of wealthy and well-connected parents; he. 
passed through the stages of University and travel as became 
his position, and, after receiving sundry other preferments, was 
appointed to the Deanery of St. Paul's. Here he preached one 
or two sermons that attracted attention from their plain speaking, 
and founded St. Paul’s School. The record is creditable, but 
not striking. 

In literature, Colet was altogether wanting in distinction. He 
shows no selection of idea or expression, but merely utters the 
thought of the moment, which may be valuable, but may also bea 
mere edifying fancy or a casual outburst of indignation. We find 





* A Life of John Colet, D.D., Dean of St. Paul’s, and Founder of St. Paul's School. 
With an Appendix of some of his English Writings, By J. H. Lupton, M.A. 
London: George Bell and Sons, 1887 
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no trace of that finer spiritual insight which is akin to genius ; 
even his mysticism is not bred of contemplation on divine 
things, but is a prosaic application of analogies, mostly 
borrowed from the systematic extravagance of the Dionysian 
hierarchies. Moreover, there is a depressing want of personal 
flavour. Neither in the commentaries nor in the few letters that 
remain, do we find any of those lively touches, records of indi- 
vidual experience or feeling, which enliven most of the works of 
Hrasmus. Colet had visited Italy, but no recollection of what 
he saw there is once allowed to lighten his pages, and we do 
not know whether indignation or admiration had the largest 
place in him, as he saw the scholars of the Renaissance and the 
Court of Alexander VI. In short, his writings have now neither 
information nor charm to attract us, except what comes from 
our interest in him. 


For when all has been said, he does still interest us, not for 
what he has done, but for his impressive personality. If we 
tarn back to such records as remain of the friendship between 
More, Erasmus, and Colet, we do not find that Colet is a mere 
Lepidus of the triumvirate, admitted by chance into a society 
too good for him. Rather he takes the lead, and is something 
ofa pioneer. This is especially noticeable in his early relations 
with Erasmus. Although Erasmus was slightly the elder of 
the two, he receives from Colet more than he gives. Erasmus’s 
tone of acknowledgment might be partly due to position; Colet 
was a wealthy Englishman of recognised importance at Oxford, 
he a foreign scholar who had not yet reached the fame that was 
to make him a power in Europe. But Colet’s leadership was 
due to character more than to fortune; he had decisively 
marked out a work in life for himself, and was desirous to lead 
others in the path that he had chosen. His lectures at Oxford 
aimed from the first at getting rid of the dead scholasticism 
then prevalent, and putting in its place a direct and living 
study of the Bible. When he welcomed Erasmus, it was in the 
hope that he had found a coadjutor in his task. Charac- 
teristically, when Erasmus, having learned what he could in 
England,. determined on a return to Paris, Colet was disap- 
pointed, and complained of losing the aid on which he had 
counted. Why should not Erasmus expound “ the ancient 
Moses or the eloquent Isaiah,’ and so help on the good 
cause, as Colet was doing by his lectures on the Romans? 
Erasmus declared himself incapable of undertaking such a task, 
which needed more strength and greater learning than he 
possessed, but promised, when fully equipped, to take his place 
by Colet’s side as a defender of pure theology. There may have 
been a touch of irony in the excuse, but it is probable that 
Erasmus, subject to the scholar’s craving for completer know- 
ledge, admired Colet’s conrage and power of turning what he 
knew to immediate use. The event showed that Erasmus was 
right in laying broad and deep the foundations of vast learning 
which qualified him to become the most effective champion of the 
* purer theology ;” but in the direction of his studies, and in the 
use he made of them, much was due to Colet’s influence. With- 
out that, he might have been given up, like most of the Italian 
scholars of the Renaissance, to the mere acquirement and 
display of learning. 


Colet’s force of character affected others than Erasmus; 
indeed, it seems to have been felt by all who came about him, 
and his circle of friends included the most illustrious for merit 
and culture in England. Henry VIII. respected him, and 
extended protection to him when his enemies tried to make 
capital out of a sermon which he had preached in praise of 
peace, and which they represented as an attack on the King’s 
policy. There must have been some potent attraction in Colet to 
gain so much affection and respect, and we may understand the 
charm in some degree when we notice that he persistently set 
before himself a higher ideal than he would impose on others. 
Nothing is more loveable than austerity kept for home consump- 
tion, when it does not lessen tolerance for the rest of the world. 
Yet it is likely that Colet would be almost unknown, or 
remembered only as a friend of Erasmus, but for his founda- 
tion of St. Paul’s School. Founding schools was a fashion of 
the time; but St. Paul’s was exceptional as well in the amount 
of its endowment, as in the wisdom and liberality that dictated 
its arrangements. It was the first Public School where Greek 
was regularly taught, and Colet’s care for the boys was shown 
by his supplying it with a Latin accidence in English, which he 
tried to make “ more easy to young wits” than previous ones, 
* judgyng that no thynghe may be to softe nor to famylyer for 
lytel chyldren, specyally lernynge a tongue unto them al 





straunge.” The practical good sense that appears in the school 
statutes was shown also in the selection of trustees, and the 
present state of the school justifies his choice of the Mercers’ 
Company rather than of any ecclesiastical corporation. It is to 
be noticed that Colet was singularly free from the common vice 
of founders, who are apt to suppose that they can provide for 
all time, and he concludes the statutes by giving power to the 
trustees to alter them when necessary, seeing that many things 
may “grow by many occasions and causis which at the makyng 
of this boke was not possible to come to mynde.” 

Mr. Lupton, as might be expected, has done his work 
thoroughly and well. We think he passes over too rapidly the 
relations of Colet with More and Erasmus, saying :—“ All that 
relates to Erasmus and More, in connection with Colet, has been 
told so fully and well by Mr. Seebohm, that I shall be as brief 
as possible in this part of my subject.” A biographer has no 
right to maim his work for such a reason as this. We go to 
him for a full and lifelike presentation of his hero, and do not 
expect to be sent elsewhere for a part of what he has undertaken, 
It is a characteristic trait that Colet, who ideally objected to 
marriage, not only in priests, but in all Christians, recom- 
mended his friend More to take a wife; yet Mr. Lupton leaves 
it unnoticed. So, too,the story of his quarrel and reconciliation 
with his uncle is relegated to a note in which we are referred 
to Mr. Seebohm’s book. 

We should have been glad to see Mr. Lupton treat with more 
fullness Colet’s relation to the Lollards. He was accused of 
Lollardry, and in some respects he certainly laid himself open 
to the charge. In his objection to priests holding secular office 
and to enforcement of tithe by law, and in his denunciation of 
the abuses of the Ecclesiastical Courts, Colet continues the 
Lollard tradition, as he does in his warning against the 
misuse of images. Another marked sign of Lollardry is 
that his will makes no provision for obits, or masses for his 
soul’s good. Such an omission is very rare. We believe 
there is but one example in Dr. Furnivall’s Fifty Harliest 
English Wills, and that in the case of an undoubted Lollard. 
We cannot afford to neglect any evidence bearing on the question 
how far the English Reformation was of home growth. One 
sign of the survival of Lollardry is the outbreak of persecution 
which is visible on the eve of the Reformation. We find Colet 
sitting on a Commission to try heretics, and so gaining a place 
in Foxe’s list of * Persecutors and Judges.” Mr. Lupton, who 
mentions this only in a note, suggests that he was placed on the 
Commission “ by reason of his official position,” and adds,— 
“ We are not to infer that he took any active part in the work.” 
The Lambeth registers show that he actually sat among the 
Judges who tried two relapsed heretics, so that he can hardly be 
said to have taken no active part. We do not see that he needs 
any excuse. A Justice who disapproves of the Game-laws is not 
bound to leave their execution to their supporters, and Colet 
might rightly sit as a Judge on the fact of heresy, though he 
disapproved of the penalty. Moreover, we must not project 
back into the sixteenth century our modern horror at the punish- 
ment of a heretic. 

Mr. Lupton’s work is little open to criticism in details; but 
we are puzzled by the statement,—“ Westminster itself, of which 
the Archbishop was ex-officio Abbot.” Is “ Westminster” a 
misprint for ‘‘ Canterbury ”? 





DR. GUILLEMARD’S “CRUISE OF THE 
‘MARCHESA.’”’* 
Curious it is to note the different ways in which exploration, 
whether it be simply geographical, or whether thereto be 
superadded researches in some other science, is carried on in 
these days. Thirty years ago, Mr. Wallace went knocking 
about the Indian Archipelago, for the most part in native crafts, 
putting up with inconveniences of every sort, and attended only 
by a few native assistants. Not so long since, there was Mr. 
Henry O. Forbes, whose excellent book was noticed in these 
columns in 1885 (Spectator, September 12th, 1885). He had far 
greater advantages in his voyagings than his great prede- 
cessor, but yet met with hardships enough. Now we have Dr. 
Guillemard, who traversed many of the same waters, and occa- 
sionally looked in at many of the same ports, but luxuriated 
nearly all the while in the comforts of a well-found steam-yacht. 
By this comparison we certainly hint no detraction in regard to 





* The Cruise of the ‘Marchesa’ to Kamschatka and New Guinea. With Notices 
of Formosa, Liu-kiu, and various Islands of the Malay Archipelago. By F, He 





H. Guillemard, M.D. 2vols. London: Murray. 
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the last of this trio of naturalist-travellers. Let us say at once 
that the book before us shows him to be a worthy follower of 
his predecessors, quite as venturesome in spirit, as well as 
hardy in body; and in some respects it may be justly accounted 
superior to theirs, as will presently be evident. The first- 
fruits of the harvest in the Malay Archipelago were, of course, 
won by Mr. Wallace; but so abundant is the crop there, 
that the gatherings of his successors have great value in our 
garners, and it is clear that much more remains to be reaped ere 
those who will have to be called gleaners begin their operations, 
even though Dutch and Italian naturalists have been working 
in the same field. 

Now, the superiority of the present book over those to which 
we have referred lies in the greater variety of the subject-matter. 
Dr. Guillemard has to tell us not of the Malay Archipelago only. 
His friend, Mr. Kettlewell, the owner of the yacht ‘ Marchesa,’ 
first took her and him to China, Japan, and, more than all, to 
Kamschatka—a country perhaps less-known to Englishmen than 
most that could be readily named—and the account given of it is 
go exceedingly interesting, that we almost regret that it was not 
made the subject of a separate book, for our author could 
doubtless have told us much more about it that would be worth 
the telling than he has done, though he devotes nearly the whole 
of his first volume thereto,—giving us even a condensed history 
of its conquest and subsequent colonisation by the Russians. 
To begin with, the going to such a country was a somewhat 
bold undertaking; but, arrived there, the happy inspiration 
occurred to some one of the party—which of them we are not 
told—to make an inland voyage instead of one by sea, and this 
bright idea was carried out with great success. 

Everybody knows the look of Kamschatka on the map,—a 
long, pendent tongue of land some six hundred miles and more 
in length, that is to say, about as far as from Scilly to Orkney, 
and lying in much the same latitude, which juts out from that 
part of Asia where the continent reaches its narrowest limits, 
and, continued as it is by the Kurile Islands, shuts off the Sea 
of Ochotsk from the North-Western Pacific. Few people, how- 
ever, have realised that the greatest portion of this considerable 
peninsula is drained by a big river, from which the country takes 
its name, a river that, rising in the southern quarter of the 
peninsula, pretty well bisects its middle half as it keeps a 
northerly direction, until it suddenly turns to the east, and flows 
into the Pacific. Our travellers—Mr. Kettlewell and Dr. Guille- 
mard as aforesaid, together with Lieutenant Powell, of the 
Royal Navy—had made up their minds to descend this river; and 
accordingly, disembarking at ill-omened Petropaulovsky, they 
crossed to its head-waters, and then, constructing rafts on poplar 
“dug-outs”’—the only boats to be found—proceeded on their 
northern voyage, September Ist, 1882 :— 

“The river ran between pebbly banks lined with birches, whose 
white-barked stems contrasted with the brilliant gold of their foliage. 
Reach after reach of still water opened out to us its quiet beauty, 
and here and there a little gap revealed a Hobbema-like scene of 
sunny distance, whose clearness was unbroken by the waver of a 
single leaf. Far away in front rose a range of deep-blue hills, jagged 
and peaky, patched only with snow, for their southern slopes had 
been thawed by the heat of the summer sun. The calm surface of 
the water was covered by little packs of duck, which rose in long 
lines as our rafts approached, and the smoke of our guns formed 
miniature clouds in our wake which hung motionless above the stream, 
until the rounding of a corner hid them from our view. We paddled 
on silently, our natives talking but little. Now and again the warning 
na pravo, na levo (to the right, to the left), told of the neighbourhood 
of a snag, or a shallow bank necessitated the use of the poles; but 
for the most part our progress was one of uninterrupted quiet, and 
the laziest of Nature’s lovers could have asked for nothing better 
than to sit and be paddled thus for the rest of his natural life.’”’ 
(Vol. L., p. 137.) 


Melcova is the chief settlement on the Kamschatka River, 
and boasts of a resident “ pope” and a travelled church,—that is 
to say, the latter had been originally built at a station higher 
up, but was many years ago moved down to its present site. It 
was not ornamental, being painted red on one side only, and 
bare within, except that “the walls were covered with English 
bedroom-paper of the commonest kind, set off by an occasional 
breadth of another pattern, in which pink roses on a bright- 
blue ground displayed themselves in the full atrocity of the 
early Victorian epoch.” However, another church was in 
building, though not with great rapidity. Want of space pre- 
cludes us from following the details of the rest of this novel 
voyage. The weather, hitherto delightful, broke up, and some 
days of wet and cold ensued. But worse than this was the 
extortion attempted by the natives, ending in their discom- 


fiture ; for our travellers, by lashing their four canoes together, 
and themselves building a raft thereon, made good their escape 
without any payment, though on returning to Petropaulovsky, 
they, as men of honour naturally would, deposited the amount 
actually due for the services rendered with the Ispravnik of that. 
place. This was perhaps inevitable under the circumstances; 
but all the same, we should not care to be of the next party of 
Englishmen who may descend the Kamschatka River! Then 
the weather improved, and as they neared the wonderful group of 
active voloanoes—one of which, Kluchefskaya, called Kluchi “for 
short,” is nearly 17,000 ft. in height, and of course covered with 
snow—they enjoyed beautiful views of them. Representations 
of some of them appear in the volume, but Dr. Guillemard says : 
—T have neither the wish nor the power to describe the scenery 
of the Kamschatka River and its great volcanoes. In these days 
of carelessly used superlatives, it is best left alone. But the 
memory of it will always remain with me,—the memory of scenes 
far more beautiful than anything I had conceived possible.” 
The strange beauty, moreover, was not confined to the day :— 

* At night the beacon-flame of Kluchi, now brilliantly illuminating 
the clouds of smoke that hung around the crater, now sinking almost 
to extinction, shone out far above our heads. There was an angry 
look about the volcano, and we were told that its activity had of late 
been somewhat increased. The explanation was simple. The Kanuli, 
or Spirits of the Mountains, whose home is in the bowels of the 
volcanoes, had merely been more fortunate than usual. It is hardly 
necessary, in these days of omniscience, to explain that it is to these 
beings that all volcanic disturbances are due. They go to the sea at 
night to catch whales, which are their favourite food, and the roast- 
ing of several of these animals within the crater is, as may be 
imagined, an operation which requires the consumption of no incon- 
siderable amount of fuel.” (Vol. I., p. 161.) 

In the midst of this superb scenery was made the discovery of a 

disaster, and one of which the readers of this book feel the effect. 

Though the greatest care had been taken of the photographic 
plates, so violent had been the shocks which the cases containing 

them had sustained while being carried on pack-horses to the 

river, that not half-a-dozen remained unbroken. How these were 

husbanded need not be told, and the results all can admire. 
Moreover, deep as the vexation thus caused must have been, it 

seems to have been got over pretty well; and, with fine weather, 
affairs prospered on the whole. At Kluchi, a squinting “ pope,” 
with unkempt hair and a total absence of conversation, was 

found uninteresting as a companion; but his appearance was 

grateful, for he brought two remarkably fine cabbages as a 
present, though ultimately the landlord insisted on charging 

them in the bill. A dog, by name ‘ Verglaski,’ at this time enters 

on the stage, with a stolid expression and steady gait. He was 
inimitable as a retriever, but nothing short of a bear ever roused 
him to a less dignified pace than a walk, and it was supposed 

that he regarded duck-shooting as a childish occupation. Alas! 
he was lost, though a man was sent back in a canoe to look for 
him, and it seemed doubtful if he could ever find his way to a 
settlement. Onward paddled our voyagers, now heading east- 
wards, and to their surprise heard of the arrival at the mouth of 

the river of a vessel at first supposed to be their own ‘ Marchesa,” 
though how to account for her early appearance in those lati- 
tudes wasa puzzle. A steam-launch which they met soon after 
put an end to all doubt, and revealed the presence of the ‘ Nemo,” 
hailing from Saghalin, now made a penal colony by the Russians. 
Suspicion was roused as to her business, and she eventually 
turned out to be a fur-poacher. Arrived at last at Ust- 
Kamschatka, the river’s mouth, they found the yacht; and the 
presence of two ships in that little-frequented port—a village, 
Dr. Guillemard calls it, but surely, though without gas-lamps or 
pavement, it would rank as a city on the other side of the 
Pacific—was celebrated by a ball. The festivity cannot be 
described here. Our travellers’ hearts (we are told) were safe, 
notwithstanding that it was attended by all the beauty and 
fashion of the place, and everything was proper and correct, 
only “in lieu of the suspicion of ‘White Rose’ or ‘Ess’ of 
Western civilisation, an extrait double of dried salmon lent its not 
uncertain perfume to the ball-dresses of our partners.” The 
room was lighted by candles stuck in empty bottles. In dancing, 
time was of no particular object, and smoking was permitted. 
“ Suddenly the music [a solitary fiddle] stopped; everybody 
clapped their hands; and short and stern, the order rang out in 
Russian, ‘ Kiss.’”” Here the sequel must be learnt from our 


author’s pages—the story of the sirens is too sad for us to sing 
—pathetically he concludes, “ Before the next dance I had fled.” 
From Kamschatka the ‘Marchesa’ sped on to Bering Island, 





the scene of one of the most mournful and heroic tragedies that 
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the annals of exploration describe. The navigator whose name* 
—systematically misspelt by nearly all writers—must have been 
one of the greatest in his calling, and worthy of association with 
Hudson, Franklin, Richardson, and Greely. Dr. Guillemard 
most properly tells again the touching story, which in these 
days is known but to few, and tells it with evident sympathy. 
It has great interest for the naturalist, since this island was the 
home—and, moreover, the only home—of that great sea-beast 
which the learned call Rhytina gigas, whose discovery and death 
were almost simultaneous,—for in sustaining the lives of 
Bering’s shipwrecked crew, it laid down its own, and became 
extinct. Fur-seals, however, still resort to this and the neigh- 
bouring island, and their “ rookeries” (to use the misapplied 
term) though not so large as those in the well-protected Prybilof 
Islands on the other side of Bering’s Sea, are still thronged 
sufficiently to convey a pretty good notion of what they must 
have been before the destroyer set foot among them. The sub- 
ject is too vast for us to enter upon, only let us put on record 
once more our admiration of the way in which the Government 
of the United States has interfered to save from extirpation a 
species no less interesting to scientific men than valuable to 
unscientific women. 

All this is an episode. The ‘Marchesa’ returned to Kam- 
schatka that the voyagers might enjoy some sheep-shooting. 
This sounds like tame work, but the Ovis nivicola—an inter- 
mediate relative of the “Bighorn” of the American Rocky 
Mountains, and its cognate races of the higher Asiatic ranges— 
has its haunts on mountains that are only accessible with the 
greatest difficulty, from the dense brushwood that surrounds 
their base. It was a triumph of our author and his friends to 
have secured no fewer than nine examples, and to have brought 
home the first that have reached this country. Here, though 
with great regret, we must leave this part of Dr. Guillemard’s 
narrative; but we have not alluded to one-half of the interesting 
matters which he describes with more or less fullness; and of 
these neglected topics, what he tells us of the swarming salmon 
in the rivers of Kamschatka, though not unknewn to naturalists, 
will be new to most readers, and fill fishermen with feelings 
that we can neither forecast nor fathom. 

When Dr. Guillemard returns from these Northern latitudes, 
and the ‘ Marchesa’ proceeds on her course hither and thither 
in the Indian and Malay Archipelago, the reader feels almost 
at home again. Yet islands or parts of islands were visited by 
her which have been never, or only imperfectly described before, 
and with great skill our author picks out those places 
alone about which there was something new to be said, or old 
misconceptions to be corrected. This is sufficient to show the 
trouble he has taken in this work. No one can doubt the interest 
he and his companions took in places which were new to the 
eye of the visitor, but could not be new to that of the reader, 
and with admirable judgment our author passes them over. It 
certainly could not be that, if he had chosen, he might not have 
exhibited some of them to us in a new light; for he not only 
thinks for himself, but is a keen observer. Yet the general 
reader, who has a sort of acquaintance, more or less slight, with 
Japanese und Chinese ports, with Singapore and suchlike 
frequented resorts, knows, or ought to know, that if he wants to 
learn more of them, he will get better information from works 
written by men to whom they are thoroughly familiar, than 
from the chance visitor of a few days, be he never so observant 
or intelligent. Want of space, too, forbids us from pursuing 
the rest of the cruise in any detail. In points of interest, 
the second volume yields only to the first, and there will be 
some who will think it the more interesting of the two,— 
particularly the chapters on North Borneo and New Guinea; 
while the naturalist will especially rejoice over the account of 
Sumbawa, an island of considerable size, hitherto zoologically 
unknown. 

Few works of this kind have been so profusely illustrated as 
this, and in execution the illustrations are so far above the 
average as generally to excite our highest commendation. A few, 
however, are disfigured by an attempt at what we suppose is to 
be called eestheticism. Certainly wstheticism is never shown in 
a worse light than when it disfigures the fairest representations 
of Nature. Some of the woodcuts are rendered ridiculous by 
the adoption of a new-fangled whim whereby a bit of the block 
is cut out and letterpress inserted instead. The effect thus pro- 





* Bering was a Dane, and people of bis family still survive. The abomirable 
corruptions, “ Bhering,” “Behring,” ‘ Behrens,” ard what not, due to 
erroneons transliteration from Russian sources, and applied to the Island, Strait, 


duced—it is to be seen in the defacement of the otherwise beau- 
tiful views, beautifully engraved, of the “‘ Scene on the Meimbun 
River” (Vol. IL., p. 73), and of the “ Falls of the Maroo River” 
(Vol. IL., p. 161)—is exactly similar to that of a vulgar placard 
of a “world’s hair restorer ” displayed on the walls of a cathe. 
dral, of an advertisement of Warren’s blacking on the Great 
Pyramid, or the “universal mousetrap” in front of Niagara, 
Hardly less silly is the unnatural arrangement of such woodcuts 
as those wherein the outskirts of a landscape (as Vol. IL. pp. 
92,178) are brought over an unnecessary boundary-line. For 
the rest, the illustrations are as good as can well be; in parti- 
cular, we should commend the beautiful lithographs of the 
Kamschatkan volcanoes, while the figures of plants and animals 
are well chosen and well delineated, and last of all, the maps, 
which are numerous, are beautifully clear. 

A few words must be said of Dr. Guillemard’s style, and here 
we have naught but praise to bestow. Heis generally instructive 
and never dull, for there is a vein of humour running through 
nearly the whole narrative which is delightful when caught; but 
we must allow that, being rather deeply seated, there will be 
many a reader who will never catch it. It is the sort of humour 
often exhibited by an American converser of the best kind, 
who, saying a neat thing, says it in a grave tone, but is content 
if a single listener intimates by an intelligent glance that he sees 
the point which the rest of the company have missed. We 
should be sorry if Dr. Guillemard thought we failed to recognise 
this rare quality in his style. We have not attempted to give 
instances of it, for it is hardly to be shown by quotations. The 
book must be read to perceive it, and as we expect that many 
will fail to do this, some may thank us for the hint, and be on 
the look out for it. Another point on which the author deserves 
praise is that he is most impersonal, both as regards himself and 
his companions—in fact, of the latter, the dogs only are men- 
tioned—and we are not bored by being constantly told what took 
place day by day on the yacht, for however much that might 
concern those on board, it would be wearisome to those who were 
not. Lastly, we have to say that though almost every chapter 
proves the writer to be a man of scientific taste and ability, the 
general reader will not find enough science to daunt him. Dr. 
Guillemard has wisely relegated to a series of appendices a 
summary of the scientific results he attained, and tells those 
who would like to know more, where it is to be found. In 
scientific circles it is well known that he has not laboured in 
vain, modest as are the terms in which he expresses himself in 
the concluding passage of his preface :— 

“Inthese...... regions there is, indeed, but one thing that mars 
the traveller’s enjoyment. The book of Nature lies freely open to 
him, but without years of study he cannot read it. It is written in 
an unknown language. He is confused with the unfamiliarity of the 
character and the apparently insuperable obstacles it presents. Such, 
at least, were my own feelings, although travel in tropic lands was no 
new thing tome. The few sentences I have deciphered have for the 
most part, I fear, been already translated by others, and in giving 


them to my readers, I can only express my regret that Nature’s 
volume has not met with a better exponent.” 





BEYOND THE SEAS.* 
Mr. OswaLp CrawFurp’s previous works, although not wanting 
in variety of motive, subject, and treatment, had not prepared us 
for a feat of the kind which he has performed in Beyond the 
Seas. Except in his book, “The Dramatists of the Restoration,” 
he has hitherto dealt with actual things and modern times, with 
Portugal as it is, and in all its aspects, and in his novels, 
which are remarkable for a keen and refined satire, with social 
phenomena of the present day. Indications of a vein of 
romance in his writings are not, indeed, wanting; there were 
many in his “John Dangerfield” days; but we have never 
looked for its development into such a mine as he has 
now given us to explore in the story of Lord St. Keyne. 
It will probably be found irresistible to compare a serious 
narrative in what may be called the reflected biographical 
style, of the date of the Battle of Worcester and after, by a 
defeated Royalist, with Hsmond, and also to look for imitation 
or emulation of the great masterpiece of that order of achieve- 
ment. No resemblance to Esmond will, however, be traced in 
Mr. Crawfurd’s Beyond the Seas ; he is in nowise touched by 
imitation or emulation. The story of Ralph, Lord St. Keyne, 
told in the mode of the time, with its mingled stateliness, 
sententiousness, and quaintness, with touches of a rather grim 





* Beyond the Seas: being the Surprising Adventures and Ingenious Opinions of 
Ralph, Lord St. Keyne; told and set forth by his Cousin, Humphrey St. Keyne. 
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humour in it, bringing out the character of the narrator, passes 
away from England to return no more after its first eventful 
pages, and has only one woman in it, dimly seen until the end ; 
only one pure strain of love, an undertone, until it swells into 
the final harmony of faith, peril, courage, and constancy. 
There has gone to the making of this book mach study, 
geographical, historical, political, philosophical, nautical, and 
military ; study of the kind that not only masters details, but 
seizes the spirit of time and place, study of the kind which 
Thackeray's wonderful pictures of the Canadian campaigns and 
the great American War of Independence in The Virginians so 
forcibly illustrate. The story is purely a we ~ imagination 
—(whether the characters of Lord St. Keyne ie villainous 
Viceroy of the King of Spain in Sicily have prow ., pes in history, 
we do not know)—but it is set round with the illustration, 
ornament, atmosphere of history, in a fashion rich and pictorial, 
while it is neither cumbrous nor pedantic. The deliberate- 
ness and occasional argumentativeness of Humphrey St. 
Keyne’s style; his serious averment in refutation of anticipated 
aspersions of his veracity and accuracy; the slight insistance 
upon little particulars, so convincing when not overdone; the 
correctness of phrase in the military portions of the story; a 
fine savour of unforgotten courtliness in the judgment and the 
speech of the exiles; the curious pedantry of the writer's dis- 
cussion of the then new lights that are now so old; the daring 
theories that are now obsolete, make this book tempting from 
the purely literary point of view. It is pleasant to read 
such good writing, to contemplate such fine taste, to linger, for 
instance, over such a description as that of Rembrandt’s por- 
trait of Lord St. Keyne, or the portfolio of Diirer’s drawings 
which one Pirkheimer of Nuremberg displayed to the English 
exiles, who were much astonished to find tulip bulbs and Rem- 
brandt prints of prime importance in the impoverished and war- 
wasted city. Here is a discerning passage about Diirer and 
Van Riju; it occurs after Humphrey St. Keyne has noted his 
young lord’s surprise that “ there was little knowledge of, and no 
pride among the Nuremberg people in him who had raised their 
city to such a pinnacle in the arts :”— 

“Never before were my eyes so ravished by man’s handiwork, nor 
could I have believed that it was in the power of a man’s fingers to 
trace out upon paper so delicately the utterance of his inner spirit, 
the workings of his fancy, and of a most subtle imagination; and 
Lord! how far is the German artist above Heer Rembrandt Van 
Rija, not perhaps in the rendering of lights and shadows, or the curls 
and twists of men’s hair and beards, and the curiosities of their 
raiment, bat how greatly does he better him in truth and dignity ; 
for the Dutchman, when he sets himself to paint a sacred piece, can 
often rise no higher than to fill his pictures with gross fat Dutch 
burghers, or mean fellows in dirty rags from the Jews’ quarter of 
Amsterdam, with hungry, scoundrel faces; but Herr Diirer, having 
to draw the Blessed Virgin, though it be on a bit of paper not greater 
than the breadth of a man’s hand, will limn her with such a high, 
pure look on her face as testifies to all beholders that she is indeed 
worthy to be chosen out and blessed among all women upon earth; 
and thongh she be depicted but as adjusting her Babe’s dress, there 
is an awe and love mingled together upon her face as Christians 
dream, and indeed know there must be in it, bunt could not hope ever 
to see set forth in a picture.”’ 

The story, as a romance of war and adventure, leaves nothing 
to be desired; it is animated, full, lofty in tone, realistic in 
detail, from the first disaster, when the fugitives from England 
fall into an ambush laid by their enemies from Salisbury and 
Winchester, and give them battle at Holmwood (bow oddly it 
reads!), throughout the long travel that ultimately brings them to 
Sicily, and into contact with African pirates and their “ corsars,” 
Turks, Kuights Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem, other 
English gentlemen banished, like themselves, by the fortune of 
war, the Vice-Regent of the King of Spain, “ having his court 
with no small pomp and magnificence at Palermo itself,” with 
whom they take service; finally, with the authorities of the 
Holy Inquisition, rampant in Spain and its dependencies at that 
epoch, and boldly defiant of the power of Rome. Amid these 
various experiences and crowding adventures, the strange, 
dreamy, valorous, poetical, chivalrous character of Lord St. Keyne 
develops itself with effect, and takes hold of the reader perhaps 
even more strongly in its restful and philosophic aspect when, 
in an interval of peace, and after the corsairs have been checked, 
he sets himself to searching after the hidden secret of Nature 
and the deep things of philosophy, “ looking to arrive at some 
true conclusion and result, to obtain ascendency over the hearts 
and minds of men, as well as over their bodies by conquering 
and killing.” To us, all this portion of the story is very in- 
teresting, but it may not find equal acceptance from readers who 
are eager to get on with the incidents. 








There is plenty in the book for all tastes; perhaps the corsair 
chapters merit the most special mention, because they are so 
strongly lifelike and full of detail. The minuteness of the sea- 
fights reminds one of The Red Rover and The Pilot, and we 
think we can trace to his love for Cervantes Mr. Crawfurd’s 
close study of the pirate and galley-slave age. With Lord St. 
Keyne a prisoner in the power of the Bey of Tunis, and his 
kinsman in command of the land forces of the Island of Sicily, 
in the absence of the captured Generalissimo, one phase of this 
stirring romance concludes, but only to be followed by an even 
more romantic phase, for it takes Humphrey among the 
turbaned infidels, and tells how St. Keyne was rescned and 
brought back to Syracuse “on the evening of the Feast of 
St. John the Evangelist,” to the great joy of the people. 
A truly fascinating episode is the story of the confession and 
death of the Renegado Admiral and Corsair, through whose 
revelation Lord St. Keyne and his cousin find the treasure which 
enables St. Keyne to enrich everybody all round in the splendid 
fashion of immemorial romance. For our part, we cannot 
genuinely care for any story of adventure that has not hidden 
treasure in it; and we like that treasure to consist, if possible, 
or impossible, of precious stones. Sindbad’s Valley of Diamonds 
is hardly more luminously maghificent to the imagination—(are 
not all the diamonds in it cut and polished ?)—than the treasure 
which the dying Renegado describes. And then the coffer, 
“hardly bigger than a man could enclose in his two hands,” 
that he wisely reserves for the very last revelation! Among all 
the jewel-stories, there is none more fascinating than that of the 
coffer, for it contained— 

“The wonder of all the world,—namely, the famed Amulet of 

Saltan Solyman the Magnificent, which is made of three chains of 
gold interlinked together, each chain holding in golden circlets three 
great Rubies of equal shape, each in a smooth, flat, translucent gem, 
nine in all (but one is missing), the like of any one of which for 
blood-red tint and greatness the world possesses not, for they are in 
size of round equal to the eye-circle of a tiger or a lion; and each 
one bears on one side engraved a verse of the Koran, and on the 
other the name of the Hebrew King Solomon, whom the Moslems 
hold the father of all enchantments, and with his name a sign or 
token which no man can read; on each stone a different sign.” 
The collecting of these rubies, the formation of the amulet, and 
its fortunes, whose presence brought victory and its loss defeat 
to the great Emperor of the Turks, form a delightful episode in 
a work in which imagination and research are equally displayed. 
Effective use is made at the end of the story of St. Keyne’s 
mysticism, and the only fault we have to find with the author 
is that he accords only a short term of happiness to Ralph and 
Geraldine. No doubt he would plead, like Thackeray about his 
Ivanhoe and Rebecca, that “ these two were a solemn pair,” and 
so were bound “ to die rather early.” 





A WANDERING MARINER.* 
Ir would certainly be hard to get more wanderings into the 
space of three years than Mr. Keane appears to have com- 
pressed into them. He is apparently marked out by Nature 
to be a rolling stone, and is never happy unless he is rolling. 
But his wanderings are not of a commonplace order. They 
are mostly by sea; but he has tried every capacity, from 
first-class passenger on board a well-found liner, to that of 
sailor out of work on the tramp from Liverpool to London. 
In every capacity he appears to preserve his good humour, 
while his powers of observation and narration are such as 
to interest the reader in every phase of his career. In fact» 
this is a thoroughly readable book, though some of the 
adventures narrated may require to be taken with a grain of 
salt. Like most travellers’ tales, they are redolent of the salt 
themselves, both Attic and Oceanic. He begins with a ship- 
wreck, and ends with a cracked skull; and in the interval he is 
occupied with killing snakes in India, sharks in the Pacific, 
serving as A.B. before the mast, and as railway official, 
newspaper correspondent in China, and newspaper hack in 
London. His seaman’s experiences are, however, those most 
out of the ordinary run of knowledge, and therefore most 
interesting. He has a profound admiration for the British 
tar, and a profound contempt for the “foreign rubbish” 
which is now shot into British ships. But certainly his 
picture of the British tar fully accounts for the preference 
of shipowners and captains for the foreigner, though Mr. Keane 
himself admits incidentally that there is good stuff in the 
foreigner. Whether, however, there is any truth in his complaint 





* Three Years of a Wanderer’s Life. By John F, Keane, London: Ward and 
Downey. 
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that Sailors’ Homes and the like are intended for the encourage- 
ment of the foreigner at the expense of the native islander we 
are unable to say. One story he tells of a Sailors’ Home in 
London deserves the attention of our Parliamentary Plimsolls, 
if there are any in these days :— 

“T remained on shore for three years, and then had to return to 
sea. My first move was to return ‘to the Sailors’ Home as a base of 
operations for seeking employment. I paid in advance one-week’s 
board ; at the end of two weeks I had secured a berth, but conld not 
join my ship for a few days. I didnot think this worth mentioning 
at the Home, as I never expected I should be called upon 80 soon to 
settle up, much less to be come down on in the way I was at the end 
of my second week. I returned to the Home after a visit to the:ship 
I was going in, very hungry, after a walk to the Victoria Docks. and 
back. I went straight up to my cabin. I found the cabin empty : 
thought I had mistaken the number: found I had not, but that all 
my clothes and my chest -had really been taken away, and an 
envelope addressed to me left on my bed. I tore it open, and found 
a bill for one week’s board and lodging. I left the Home without 
seeing the steward of my dormitory or the Superintendent. I was 
out of cash, and knew of no place I could get a farthing from for a 
day or two.” 


He then tried the Straw House, a charitable institution for 
destitute sailors which he had heard of from his relations, who 
* belong to that better-off class of earnest Christians especially 
preyed upon and victimised by the ecclesiastical hawk and 
Gospel shark ;” but there they would not admit him because he 
had not got a letter from the Superintendent of the Home, and 
he was thrown on the streets; so he sold a two-guinea overcoat 
for two shillings, to pay for lodgings at a hotel. He had, hesays, 
previously been at a Home for nine years, and then he was never 
troubled for payment because, as he afterwards discovered, an 
uncle, unknown to him, had guaranteed him. “ Foreigners,” he 
says, “are never turned out of the Home because they are 
certain of obtaining employment before they run up an account 
for six weeks or so, which is more than can be met by the one- 
month’s advance-note.” One reason he assigns is “that the 
Board of Trade has established a standard of acquirements 
in its examination for officers’ certificates, the attainment of 
which has come to be looked upon as the utmost an officer in 
the merchant service need accomplish. Consequently...... 
so degenerate and incompetent is the Board of Trade master 
and mate of to-day, that he fears to expose his inability 
to a crew of his own countrymen, and therefore carries 
strangers, ignorant of our language, usages, or laws, who cannot 
detect a like ignorance in himself.” This, to say truth, sounds 
like an explanation as far-fetched as the foreigners Mr. Keane 
complains of. His next reason is more probable, “ Many 
owners encourage it simply to keep down wages;” and in the 
days when, according to Mr. Chamberlain, a large number of 
owners make a profit not by keeping but by losing their ships, 
the keeping down wages is more important than keeping up 
profits. It is, however, only fair to say that Mr. Keane does not 
furnish a single instance of any disaster happening from the 
employment of foreigners ignorant of the English language. As 
for the examinations, the author does not seem to know much 
about the subject when he says that “ in all other countries, and 
in her Majesty’s service, a youth of eighteen can pass his final 
examination in general or special education, and leave his 
schooldays behind him with certificates of more or less promise, 
after which he can win his way by merit, practical ability, and 
experience.” Let him ask a Lieutenant at Greenwich Naval 
College whether his eighteenth year saw the last of his 
examinations. But we are taking Mr. Keane too seriously. 
He is an inveterate rolling-stone, and rolling stones make a 
good deal of noise and rumbling by the way. At all events, 
whatever his complaints about English sailors’ homes and 
English ships, he never seems to have met with quite so bad 
treatment here, or with quite so awful a ship as in New York, 
where he was drugged, kidnapped, and shipped on board a 
Yankee, and treated when there in a way that would have dis- 
graced the worst press-gang and the worst ship of Captain 
Marryat’s days; then, at the end of the voyage, the sailors were 
robbed of their wages, and the Consuls, when appealed to, 
proved useless. Altogether, if these stories be true, it is not 
wonderful that sailors are recruited chiefly from the dissolute 
and the improvident. Yet some of the sea-tales told are full of 
life and interest, and on board ship, as elsewhere, a man of 
sporting instincts can find a fine field for their exercise. Indeed, 
when a ship is well found, and under a good captain, there are 
less pleasant places, it would seem, than the forecastle. 





——— 


MASSINGER AND MIDDLETON* 


To the volume containing the best plays of Marlowe, with which 
the excellent “ Mermaid Series ” of our old dramatists Openéd, 
there have recently been added a volume of the selected plays of 
Massinger, and another of those of Middleton. Mr. Symons 
introduces Massinger, and a somewhat abridged reprint of Mr. 
Swinburne’s essay on Middleton in the Nineteenth Century is 
prefixed to the dramas of the latter. Of Massinger’s editors, Mr. 
Symons is perhaps the least enthusiastic ; yet, though he is very 
hard on his author’s faults and shortcomings, he is not grudging 
of praise where praise seems to him due,and we venture to think 
that very few students of our dramatic literature who read his 
thoughtful and elaborate essay will be inclined to quarrel with 
his estimate of Massinger either as a playwright. or as a poet, 
Though it cannot be said that he has given us all that is bestin 
Massinger, who is the least unequal of all our great dramatists, 
with the single exception of Shakespeare, the five plays he hag 
chosen—The Duke of Milan, A New Way to Pay Old Debts, The 
Great Duke of Florence, The Maid of Honour, and The City 
Madam—are fairly representative, and exhibit the calm power, 
massive eloquence, and versatile talent of Massinger as fully as 
any other plays of his which might have been selected. In the 
case of Middleton, who, though he has often a more gennine 
inspiration than Massinger, is yet one of the loosest and most 
unequal of great writers, selection was more easy, and the 
general reader who has yet to make his acquaintance will obtain 
a very fair idea of his powers at their highest from three at 
least of the five plays chosen by his editor, Mr. Ellis—The 
Changeling ; Women, Beware Women ; and The Spanish Gipsy— 
the now undisputed masterpieces of their author, and among 
the most delightful and impressive of Elizabethan plays. Of 
the other two dramas selected, A Trick to Catch the Old 
One and A Chaste Maid in Cheapside, we must speak with 
more hesitation, for though they are both admirable and 
eminently readable comedies, it is difficult to understand 
on what principle either of them has been preferred to A Fair 
Quarrel, which, probably, most readers would rank considerably 
above them, and to whose merits Charles Lamb has paid so 
eloquent and memorable a tribute. It would seem that A 
Chaste Maid has commended itself to editor and publishers 
chiefly on account of its licentiousness, or what Mr. Swinburne 
calls “its exceptional freedom and audacity,” and as thereby 
affording the best explanation of what is meant by an “ unex- 
purgated edition.” Mr. Swinburne is, as might be expected, 
much warmer in his praise of Middleton than Mr. Symonds is 
in his eulogy of Massinger; yet the faults of the one dramatist 
are not less unshrinkingly displayed than are those of the other, 
and Mr. Swinburne’s criticism, in spite of occasional extrava- 
gance, seems to us justin the main. His somewhat florid, diffuse, 
and impassioned style of writing will no doubt succeed in 
awakening in the minds of many readers that interest in his 
subject which a more sober and guarded manner of writing 
would fail to excite. 

The popularity of Massinger has gradually declined since 
Lamb, by his Specimens, first revealed what poetic treasures 
had lain hidden in the neglected works of the other dramatists, 
and there are very few critics now who would rank Massinger, 
as he used to be ranked, next to Shakespeare as a writer of plays. 
In fluent and sinewy speech, in clearness of conception, in moral 
force, in construction and development of plot, in sustained and 
ever-increasing interest of story and situation, and in the 
delineation of certain types of character—the heroic, the 
avaricious, and the hypocritical—Massinger’s plays may still 
be said to be unsurpassed, if they are equalled, by any but 
Shakespeare’s; but in the higher qualities which distinguish 
the true poet alone, Massinger is left far behind by most of his 
dramatic brethren of any note. So far as we remember, there 
is not a note of true tenderness in any of his works; his blank 
verse, though always vigorous and flexible, and admirably suited 
to the purposes for which it is intended, has no fine modulation, 
and is often less harmonious even than the prose of some 
of our great writers; his similes are few and invariably common- 
place; fancy and the higher imagination are wanting, as also 
are the concentrated and magnetic utterances so frequent in 
poets like Webster and Tourneur, and which even Middleton had 
sometimes at command; his phrases are distinguished rather by 





* The Best Plays of the Old Dramatists :—Philip Massinger. Edited, with an 
Introduction and Notes, by Arthur Symons.——Thomas Middleton. Edited by 
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propriety than inevitableness ; he is without humour or wit; 
his characters are scarcely human; and he seldom speaks the 
language of the heart, though there is undoubtedly something 
of true passion in the latter portions of The Duke of Milan and 
A New Way to Pay Old Debts. If, however, Massinger falls far 
below his contemporaries and immediate predecessors in many 
important respects, his plays are free from the inequalities which 
deface most of theirs, and have proved such a bar to their popu- 
larity with the general reader in the present day; and his 
equability of style, his lucidity of utterance, and the rarity in his 
works of those archaisms which so frequently prove stumbling- 
blocks to the student of our old drama, may still largely contri- 
bute to make his plays more widely read as wholes than any 
except Shakespeare’s. There is hardly a scene in Massinger’s 
plays which does not exhibit some of his characteristic excel- 
lences; and of all his remaining dramas, there is not one which 
is not good. This can scarcely be said of any other dramatist 
but Shakespeare. From what has been indicated, it will be seen 
that Massinger does not lend himself easily to quotation. There 
is much nobility and loftiness of thought—both political and 
religious—in his writings, but no subtlety or startling originality 
of insight, and there is a singular lack of epigrammatic lines or 
phrases. Hence his scenes rather lose than gain in interest and 
impressiveness when detached from the context. The speeches 
of the vanquished Sforza before the Emperor Charles, in the first 
scene of the third act of The Duke of Milan, may, however, be 
referred to as excellent examples of Massinger’s robust and 
dignified style of eloquence, as well as of his fluent and forcible 
versification; and there is a terseness of expression, combined 
with heroic thought, in the following lines,— 
‘* Conquest 

Over base foes is a captivity, 

And not a triumph. I ne’er feared to die 

More than I wished to live,’”— 
which is rarer with Massinger than with most poets of equal 
eminence. In his treatment of the gentler sex, he is more 
respectful than most of his brother-playwrights, and some of 
his heroines are models of constancy and chastity, though it 
must be owned that they are not so reticent in their language on 
certain subjects as from their conduct they might be expected 
to be; and from the outbursts of wrathful indignation in which 
they are too apt to indulge, it would seem that Massinger did 
not recognise, with Shakespeare, that a “ gentle and low voice” 
is “an excellent thing in woman.” Marcelia, Sforza’s virtuous 
and injured wife, reminds us less of Shakespeare’s Desdemona 
or Cordelia than of his Margaret of Anjou. She is a virago of 
the most pronounced type. 


In constructive skill, in sustained interest of plot and con- 
centration of purpose, and in moral dignity and manliness of 
tone, Middleton’s plays fall very far below those of Massinger, 
but surpass them in vivacity of dialogue, breadth of comic 
humour, catholicity of spirit, occasional depth of passionate 
utterance, vivid and bold imagery, and varied and truthful 
delineation of human character; and their versification, though 
often little distinguishable from prose, at its best and rarest, 
has a delicate melody and rhythmical movement in exact corre- 
spondence with the thought expressed, to which Massinger’s 
highest blank verse never attains. The high title of poet, to 
which Middleton has an indisputable claim, can scarcely be 
conceded to Massinger, whose genius is distinctly rhetorical. 
The quantity of good work, however, bequeathed to us by Mid- 
dleton, who was one of the most prolific writers of the period, is 
much less than that left us by Massinger; and though this is 
partly due no doubt to the fact that many, if not most, of the 
plays which go under Middleton’s name were written by him in 
conjunction with less able dramatists than himself, whereas 
Massinger appears to have composed nearly all his plays 
without assistance, still much of the inequality so apparent in 
Middleton’s writings can only be ascribed to his own incapacity 
or carelessness. Both Massinger and Middleton had to write for 
their bread, and much of their work was therefore produced 
with great rapidity; but Massinger being more of the born 
artist than Middleton, his most facile verses show much less 
signs of negligence than do those of the latter. In Massinger’s 
plays there are many improbable incidents, but their interest is 
never weakened or ruined by such gross and tedious underplots 
as deface most even of Middleton’s best dramas, and none of 
them has so “lame and impotent” a conclusion as Women, 
Beware Women, which is yet one of the triumphs of Mid- 
dleton’s genius. There is more of the vis comica in Mid- 





dleton’s comedies than in Massinger’s; yet neither A Trick 
to Catch the Old One nor the Chaste Maid can be said to 
rival A New Way to Pay Old Debts. In the romantic drama, 
Middleton’s success is more decided, for his Spanish Gipsy 
is at least as thoroughly delightful a masterpiece as Mas- 
singer’s Great Duke of Florence. The same humane and 
tolerant spirit informs both these plays, and if Middleton’s is 
not quite so well constructed as Massinger’s, it certainly has the 
advantage in poetry, freshness, and animation. Middleton’s 
fame as a tragic dramatist rests on a single play, The Changeling ; 
yet, having regard only to its main plot, and discarding as an 
impertinent adjunct the gross and foolish underplot in which 
Middleton himself had probably little if any share, it is 
sufficient, we think, to entitle him to a higher rank as a writer 
of tragedy than the author of The Duke of Milan and The Fatal 
Dowry. No character out of Shakespeare is more strongly 
and truthfully conceived than that of De Flores in The 
Changeling (Sir Giles Overreach himself is hardly so human), 
and one great scene—that in which De Flores demands of 
Beatrice, as the reward for the murder of her former lover, the 
sacrifice of her honour—is unmatched for concentrated passion, 
thrilling and startling interest, and precision of utterance, by 
anything in Massinger’s two chief tragedies. In one prime 
element of tragedy—pathos—Massinger’s and Middleton’s plays 
are alike singularly deficient. 

We ought not to conclude without saying that admirable 
portraits of Massinger and Middleton appear as frontispieces to 
the present selections from their plays, and that Mr. Symons’s 
and Mr. Swinburne’s remarks on them are not the least 
interesting portions of their essays. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
Mr. Marruew Arvotp’s article in the Nineteenth Century is as 
irritating as his political writing usually is. Doubtless Mr. 
Arnold will take our irritation as a sign of how reasonable and 
fair he has been. Still, for all that, we cannot help protesting 
when he thinks it necessary to badger Mr. Balfour thus about 
the Bodyke evictions :— 

‘‘ Mr. Balfour said he ‘thought it his duty’ to enable the Bodyke 
evictions to take place. Mr. Balfour is a brilliant man, but his 
‘thinking it his duty’ to carry into execution, at that juncture, the 
Bodyke evictions, reminded me painfully of a saying of Goethe’s: 
‘The English are pedants!’ It was pedantry at that juncture, ina 
revolutionary state of things, with a bad case, and with a Crimes 
Bill before Parliament, so to construe his duty. And heavily indeed 
was Mr. Balfour's stroke of pedantry punished. The evictions were 
conducted, like the preceding cases of the kind, in a manner to bring 
ridicule and contempt upon the police and soldiery, and upon the 
Government which was behind them.’’ 

It is amusing to see Mr. Arnold quietly relapsing here into the 
state of muddleheadedness which he finds so amusing though so 
tiresome in the British public. It is impossible to imagine a 
greater want of lucidity than the mental attitude of the man 
who wishes to preserve private property in land, and yet to do 
away with the right of eviction. It is the old story. The 
prophet of sweetness and light, like so many other people, wants 
things to be and not be at the same time. Unfortunately, this 
is just what they cannot be. The English may be pedants, but 
no lack of pedantry would make it possible for them to give the 
land of Ireland to the peasants, and at the same time to keep 
it for the landlords. Mr. Arnold, in another place, talks airily 
about “a short Bill staying evictions.” No doubt he thinks it 
would be the easiest thing in the world to draft such a measure, 
and yet be perfectly fair to the landlords. It does not seem to have 
occurred to Mr. Arnold that Mr. Balfour could not possibly have 
forbidden the carrying out of the Bodyke evictions. Yet had 
he not carried them out, we should have had anarchy in the 
worst form,—the Executive refusing to enforce the decisions of 
a Court of Law. The sum and substance of Mr. Arnold’s 
article is that “two facts above all, at the closing of the pre- 
sent Session, stand out clear and undeniable,—the disappear- 
ance of the Gladstonian plan of Home-rule, the weakening of 
the Government.” In his description of the weakening of the 
Government, it is curious to see how Mr. Arnold has uncon- 
sciously dropped into an echo of the Pall Mail Gazette’s per- 
sistent outcry that the Government is going to pieces. We 
wish we had space to treat our readers to Mr. Arnold’s 
appeal, made in his own inimitable style, to “the quiet and 
reasonable people” to keep up the “temper of fairness and 
moderation which makes their force.” The Duke of Argyll’s 
article, “A Great Lesson,” is written with the very greatest 
point and brilliancy. The lesson is contained in the fact that 
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Darwin’s theory of the formation of coral reefs has been entirely 
overthrown by the recent discoveries of Mr. Murray, of the 
‘ Challenger ’ expedition. If one scientific theory previoasly held 
indisputable can thus be overthrown, why not another? The Dake 
of Argyll speaks of the sort of reign of terror exercised, “ some- 
times in philosophy, sometimes in politics, sometimes in science,” 
on behalf “of certain accepted opinions or of some reputed 
prophet.” As an example, we are told that Mr. Murray “ was 
strongly advised dgainst the publication of his views in derogation 
of Darwin’s long-accepted theory of the coral islands, and was 
actually induced to delay it for two years.” At the conclusion 
of his vigorous assault on scientific dogma, the Duke of Argyll 
makes himself grimly merry over the unfortunate incident of 
the “Bathybius,”—the mother-slime over which the ultra- 
Darwinians rejoiced so greatly. With Mr. Gladstone's article 
we have dealt elsewhere. Other articles of interest of the 
present number are Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s “ Positivism in 
Christianity,” and “ A German View of Mr. Gladstone,” by 
Theodor von Bunsen. 

Sir Charles Gavan Duffy contributes to the Contemporary 
Review a long article on “‘A Fair Constitution for Ireland.” 
The article, which is extremely well-written, is meant to 
begin a series of public discussions on Constitution-making for 
Ireland, something in the nature of the Federalist. If the 
results achieved by Hamilton and Madison are to be imitated 
for Ireland, we think that the writers must be prepared to con- 
sult English political feeling a little more carefully than Sir 
Charles Gavan Duffy. The following constitutional prolego- 
mena embody an ideal aim for the government of Ireland of 
which we could well approve, though we at least should be very 
loth to admit that the means could not be better attained 
without a separate Irish Legislature :— 

“T will presently submit for consideration and controversy a plan 

of an Irish Constitution which I have long had in my mind. It will 
help the reader to determine how far it is likely to answer its pur- 
pose if I state at the outset the precise ends it is designed to accom- 
plish. I desire in simple good faith, without any arriére pensée, to 
content my Protestant fellow-countrymen, by making religious liberty, 
private property, the administration of justice, and the peace of a 
mixed community as safe in Ireland as they are anywhere under the 
sky ; to make the substitution of a Celtic or Catholic ascendancy for 
the Protestant ascendancy, which has been happily overthrown, 
impossible ; to create a native Legislature in which the whole nation 
shall be adequately represented, where the experience and discipline 
of the better trained minority may unite with the passionate desire of 
the majority (in whom suffering has been the nurse of patriotism) to 
raise up their country anew. I desire, toto corde, to secure not the 
triumph of one party over another, but the unity and peace of the 
entire people of our island. Without peace at home national prosperity 
is impossible, whatever institutions we may create ; and the primary 
condition of national peace is that we shall recognise the fact that 
the Irish nation is not homogeneous but heterogeneous; that it is 
composed of various races, creeds, and interests, each of which has an 
absolutely equal claim to the protection of the law and to the enjoy- 
ment of all the rights and privileges of citizens; that we must con- 
stantly acknowledge and act upon the principle that in all public 
affairs, from the parish to the Parliament, it is the highest interest of 
the country that the majority and the minority should be fully repre- 
sented, and neither of them suppressed nor overborne. If there be 
men whose aim is to secure a great party triumph for Nationalists and 
@ profound humiliation for Unionists, they will not find what they want 
here.” 
The first part of ‘ The Story of Zebehr Pasha,” as told by himself 
to Miss Shaw, is given in the present number. We must, however, 
remember, in reading it, that no writer of an autobiography ever 
fails in demonstrating to the world how great and good he really 
is. Mr. Thompson’s essay on “ Australian Literature ” must be 
confessed to be somewhat disappointing. We have always hoped 
against hope to find beauty in the verse of the Australian poets ; 
but except in a line here and there of Gordon’s, it is difficult to 
find anything which touches the heart or the imagination. M. 
Gabriel Monod’s ‘‘ Contemporary Life and Thought in France” 
gives a very interesting account of the present aspect of affairs. 
We are glad to see that he considers it possible that the support 
given by the Right to M. Rouvier’s Cabinet will continue, and 
that the permanence of the Republic will be assured thereby. 

In the Fortnightly Review, Mr. Haldane asks the question, 
“Ts a National Party possible?” The article is fairly and 
reasonably written throughout. The following passage, dealing 
with the opinions of the new voters will, we feel sure, be endorsed 
by any one who knows the county constituencies :— 

“ When such a reckless revolutionary comes among them as can- 
didate, it generally happens that while a small minority of enthu- 
siasts cheer him and work for him, a large number abstain from 


voting. They have, apparently, an intense love of fair play, even 
towards the landlords and clergy who, in many cases from mistaken 


from the least chance in life, and kept them down. They do not 
desire, and will have nothing to do with, confiscation. Hence the 
moderate and safe Liberal, though often a most inefficient repre- 
sentative for them, in many cases comes in by a far greater majority 
of their votes than could the most ardent Radical. They are, tosam 
up, essentially advanced reformers, but they hate shams and the 
love fair dealing and integrity of purpose, and, as they get a faller 
and more complete political education, will probably insist rigorously 
on having it. This at least is the writer's estimate of the average 
position of the new elector, formed from a study of his opinions ing 
great variety of places throughout England and Scotland. Of course 
in some places he tends more in the direction of unreasoned Radi- 
calism and in others less, But taking the average of local ten. 
dencies as a guide, there is cause to believe the above estimate to be 
substantially accurate.” 

During the course of his article, Mr. Haldane shows, as well he 
may, his uneasiness at the decay of “ the old Academic Radi- 
calism of John Mill, and Austin, and the Westminster Reviewers,” 
“Sentimental Radicalism,” says Mr. Haldane, with regret, 
“drives away a great many people who are Radicals at heart.” 
If “An Incident of Real Life in Bengal” is true, the story is a very 
shameful one. It is, however, on the face of it, hardly credible; 
and unless proper evidence is forthcoming to prove it, it would 
be useless to enter into the facts. Mr. Swinburne’s article on 
“Victor Hugo: Choses Vues,” is somewhat more restrained in 
style than usual. The articles on General Boulanger and 
M. Katkoff afford some interesting details of these two extra- 
ordinary men. Mr. John Symonds’s “ Realism and Idealism” 
contains some very suggestive criticisms on sculpture and 
painting. 

In the National Review, Mr. Wodehouse deals with great 
force and ability with Mr. Gladstone's concessions. Very 
forcible is the following criticism of Sir George Trevelyan’s 
present attitude :— 

“ Who cares (he exclaimed amid rapturous cheers) for a career or 
a political future, so long as he have it not on his conscience that he 
gave over law-abiding citizens to the tender mercies of a separate 
Parliament, in which the Sheridans and the Egans would be sure to 
be prominent members? And possessed by these anxieties he in- 
sisted on the necessity of retaining the full control of law and order 
in Ireland in the hands of ‘a powerful Home Secretary, responsible 
to the Parliament at Westminster.’ But now—what guarantee has 
he obtained from Mr. Gladstone that the Sheridans and the Egans 
shall not ke members of the future Home-rule Parliament? What 
pledge has he got that Mr. Egan shall not be Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in an Irish Cabinet, and Mr. Sheridan himself Home 
Secretary, with undisputed command of the police? What conces- 
sion, in short, what scrap of concession, has he secured on the point 
to which he assigned the first importance, when he retired from Mr. 
Gladstone’s Cabinet and afterwards voted him out of office ?” 

In “ Cobden’s Dream,” an elaborate attempt is made to show 
that Mr. Cobden’s theories fall with the rejection of Free- 
trade by foreign nations, and that Mr. Cobden would have 
admitted this himself, Nothing could be more ridiculous than 
such a contention. Mr. Cobden never based his Free-trade 
arguments on the abandonment of Protection by foreign 
countries. What he said was this,—If the world once 
adopts unrestricted commercial intercourse, war will cease; 
but even if the world does not adopt it, England will 
benefit immensely, though she is the only country with 
a system of Free-trade. In his arguments in favour 
of a tax on corn, the writer of the article places himself 
in a very curious position. He declares that Protection in 
France has not raised the price of corn, and that it would not 
raise it in England. If this is so, what earthly good will his 
Protection do the farmer? The farmer, we are told in one 
breath, suffers from the low price of wheat. In the next, he is 
offered a remedy which it is expressly stated will not raise it a 
penny. “The Last Day of Windsor Forest” is a charming 
paper, by that most delightful writer, Thomas Love Peacock, 
the original MS. having been found after his death. In it are 
two capital stories of William IV.’s courtesy and goodness of 
heart, and an enchanting description of two regiments of 
cavalry driving the wild deer out of the unenclused part of the 
forest into the enclosed park. Mr. Courthorpe’s essay on 
“ Keats’s Place in Literature,” though it is, like all that writer’s 
critical work, full of thought and knowledge, has at the same 
time a slight touch of pedantry. . 

Macmillan contains a very charming article on “ Amiel,” by 
Mr. Matthew Arnold. While questioning the positive value of 
Amiel’s powers of “speculative intuition,’ Mr. Arnold draws 
attention to his extreme ability as a literary critic, a side of his 
writing which deserves the closest attention. Mr. Arnold says :— 


“ There is hardly a literary criticism in these two volumes which 
is not masterly, and which does not make one desire more of the same 





motives of kindness, have in the long and dreary past excluded them 


kind. And not Amiel’s literary criticism only, but his criticism 
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of society, politics, national character, religion, is in general well- 
informed, just, and penetrating in an eminent degree. Any one 
single page of this criticism is worth, in my opinion, a hundred of 
Amiel’s pages about the Infinite Illusion and the Great Wheel.” 


Amiel’s criticisms of Sainte-Beuve, Victor Hugo, and La 
Fontaine, which are quoted by Mr. Arnold, are masterly 
sketches, from which we cannot willingly pass to “ broodings 
over the infinite, and personality and totality.” In the course 
of the article, Mr. Arnold cannot, of course, help making a 
comparison between Amiel and his favourite Sénancour. In 
reading his criticism, it is difficult not to feel that Mr. Arnold 
considers sentimental pessimists his peculiar property, and that 
he does not at all like attempts to raise up a new prophet of misery 
without his sanction. “A City of Granite,” by Mr. S. M. Burrows, 
contains an extremely interesting account of recent excava- 
tions at Anuradhapura, Ceylon. Very fascinating is Mr. 
Burrows’s account of the ruins of temples, streets, and palaces 
which are being laid bare at an average depth of four feet below 
the soil, and of a huge stone slab bearing an inscription, in the 
Ela language, which contains directions as to the behaviour of 
Buddhist priests when preaching. “The Appeasement of 
Demeter,” a poem, by Mr. George Meredith, reminds us once again 
how very nearly that writer comes to being a poet—or, rather, to 
writing poetry—for his verses, hard, unintelligible, inarticulate, 
and full of faults as they are, could proceed only from one who 
has the poet’s gift. It would be curious to pursue, had we 
space, the reason why the blight of inarticulateness falls upon 
so many of the best writers of this age,—why the man who once 
could write verses like,— 


“Faithful she is, yet she forsakes, 
And fond, yet eudless woe she makes ;” 


now writes,— 


“OQ Laughter! beauty plumped and love had birth. 
Laughter! O thou reviver of sick Earth!” 

Sir Edmund Du Cate contributes to Murray’s Magazine an 
able and interesting account of the progress made in this 
country during the last fifty years in the method of dealing with 
crime and criminals. Notwithstanding the fact that the popu- 
lation has nearly doubled, and the wealth per head has increased 
nearly 70 per cent., the number of committals has steadily 
decreased. The life-sentences have fallen from 636 per annum 
to 9, in a period of five years, and capital punishment has been 
inflicted only 14 times in five years, whereas 8 executions 
took place in the year 1837 alone. A very amusing article, 
called “ Dogs in Constantinople,” gives a full account of the 
high state of civilisation and polish there attained by the dogs. 
Apparently it is beneath the dignity of any dog in Constanti- 
nople to take notice of men, or other inferior animals. It is 
therefore necessary to feign sleep in the presence of these 
creatures, and a worthy dog will lie down in the middle of the 
road, go to sleep, and allow wheels and hoofs to pass over him 
with complete indifference, rather than admit that he is awake 
by running away. Of the civil wars waged by dogs belonging 
to different quarters of the city, of the splendid and fearless 
generalship of the dog-chiefs, of the court which is paid to 
these same chiefs by toadies who lick their jaws and search for 
their fleas, we cannot speak here; but we think that, should this 
article be read to Sir John Lubbock’s highly intelligent dog, it 
will cause him to feel much ashamed of the backwardness of dog- 
civilisation in England. 

In the Cornhill, a clever and very disagreeable story, “A 
False Step,” is concluded; and the author of “ John Herring” 
contributes five chapters of “The Gaverocks.” “The Sacred 
Way of Eleusis” is an account of a modern excursion from 
Athens to Eleusis, which gives few facts about the Eleusis of 
classical days, but much chat as to the ways of the modern 
Greek. A story, ‘A Phenomenal Voice,” gives a hint which 
may or may not be turned to account by the opera-singer of the 
future. 

In Longman’s Magazine much the most striking tale is “One 
Traveller Returns,’ by Mr. David Christie Murray and Mr, 
Herman. They give a wonderfully vivid picture of some of the 
horrible rites of the Druids. We wonder, however, whether the 


authors are right in attributing these horrors to the British 
Druids, There seemssome reason to believe that Cassar’s account 
of the Druids did them wrong, and that instead of being hideous 
medicine-men, they were only a set of mild and inoffensive 
astronomers, 
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The Annals of Bristol in the Nineteenth Century. By John Latimer. 
(W. and F. Morgan, Bristol.) —Mr. Latimer, himself editor for many 
years of a leading Bristol paper, has utilised for this work news- 
papers, Corporation records, the documents of various societies, and 
personal recollections, and has produced a history—he gives it the 
more modest name of “annals ’””—which lacks nothing for complete- 
ness. He gives us an introductory chapter about Bristol—its manners 
and customs, its enterprise or want of enterprise—in the beginning of 
the century, and a very interesting chapter it is. What would the 
sober gatherings of the Colston Societies of to-day say to the practice 
of their grandfathers, who used to dine at four, have oysters at nine, 
and grilled bones at four a.m., winding up with a sumptuous breakfast ? 
Dura ilia indeed, and heads of a strength which, in this respect at 
least, rivalled that of Socrates himself. What, again, would the 
economists say, if it were necessary to forbid persons in receipt 
of Poor-Law relief to keep dogs? The Corporation had odd ways 
in those pre-Reform times. Pensions and sinecures abounded. The 
widow of an alderman, for instance, in 1800 received a pension of £60; 
even then as much more was paid annually in fees to the members’ 
coachmen. On the other hand, only £26 123. was paid towards the 
lighting of the city. For this twelve lamps were provided. For many 
years after this, the manners of the Bristolians wanted a little softening. 
A local surgeon, e.g., had some papers relating to a murder bound in 
the skin of the murderer, the volume being labelled, “ Cutis vera 
Johannis Horwood.” In 1802, the Dean and Chapter sold the lectern- 
eagle (dating from 1683) for old brass. Of these and suchlike entries, 
and of others also, more creditable to the Bristolians, we have abund- 
ance in the five hundred odd pages which the industry of Mr. Latimer 
has put together. 


Life of Sir Joseph Napier. By Alex. Charles Ewald. (Longmans.) 
—Joseph Napier, a scion of the famous stock of the Napiers of Mer- 
chistoun, was born in 1804. After a successful career at school and 
college, he won early distinction at the Bar. Plenty of work came 
at once into his hands, and before he was forty he was made famous 
by winning a great case (establishing the general right of a prisoner 
to challenge jurymen), which he carried upon appeal to the House of 
Lords. In 1847, he was returned for the University of Dublin. To 
review his Parliamentary life would be to review the Irish, and, we 
might say, the European history of the next eleven years, for Napier 
took an interest in all the politics of the time. When Lord Derby 
came into power in 1858, the Lord Chancellorship of Ireland was 
offered to Napier. (He had previously been Attorney-General in 
the short-lived Administration of 1852-53). His Chancellorship did 
not last long, and he had then a secured leisure for the rest of his life. 
But he was a man who could always fill up leisure with useful 
work, But for a technical difficulty, indeed, he would have 
been made a judicial member of the Privy Council. But the 
Act demanded the qualification of an English Judgeship, and the 
subtle device which was practised in the case of Sir Robert Collier 
had not yet been invented. In 1866, the Irish Chancellorship was 
again vacant; Lord Justice Blackburne was appointed to it; and 
Napier might have been expected to fill his post. But his deafness 
was made—as his biographer thinks—the pretext for giving it else- 
where. To put the matter more correctly, it was given and resigned. 
In 1868, he received the seat in the Privy Council which he had missed 
ten years before, and held it for eleven years. On December 11th, 
1880, he died. Mr. Ewald has told the story of an honourable and 
useful life with judgment and taste. We can only regret that so 
excellent a biography has been embodied in a book of such a size that 
people are disposed to borrow rather than to buy it. 


Paleolithic Man in North-West Middlesex. By J. Allen Brown, 
(Macmillan.)—Mr. Brown’s book may be generally described as 
consisting of two parts,—first, a description of flint implements and 
the remains of primitive man discovered in a certain portion of 
Middlesex; and, secondly, an account of the conditions of life pre- 
sented by various savage tribes, now or recently existing, that seem 
to resemble palzolithic man. Asa whole, it is evidently the work 
of a careful explorer and diligent student, and as such is a valuable 
contribution to archxology. 

St. Augustine's Anti-Pelagian Treatises. Translated, with Analyses, 
by F. H. Woods, D.D., and J. O. Johnston, M.A. (D. Nutt.)—The 
three treatises, ‘‘ De Spiritu et Littera,” “ De Natura et Gratia,”’ and 
“De Gestis Pelagii,’”’ represent very well one side of the theology 
of St. Augustine. As such they form part of the divinity curriculam 
at Oxford. Messrs. Woods and Johnston translate them into good 
English, and prefix excellent analyses. 

Charitable Trusts. By R. E. Mitcheson. (Stevens and Sons.)— 
The alternative title of this book, “ Charity Commission Acts,’ more 
exactly states its purport and contents. A general work on Charitable 
Trusts is sadly wanted, but this book will not supply that want. It 
is, in fact, nothing more than a reprint of the Acts under which the 
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Charity Commission now executes the various duties it has to 
perform, with the cases on those Acts noted up, and a preface con- 
taining the history of the direct interference of the State in various 
ways before the institution of the Charity Commission. In these 
days, when the Charity Commission is attacked by various parties, 
for divers reasons, it is perhaps useful to remind the public—if only 
the legal public—of the miserable state of things which preceded the 
institution of the Commission, when charities were plundered on 
every hand by trustees, landowners, and lawyers; and their funds, 
especially those of educational charities, were wasted and misapplied 
in every possible way. The book seems to be carefully done, and 
should be useful to the Charity Commission and those who have the 
administration of endowed charities subject to their control or inter- 
ference. 
TrcunicaL Booxs.—Of technical works, which it is not possible for 
us to do more than notice, we have received :—Practical Electricity. By 
Montague Lush. (Stevens and Sons.)——A Laboratory and Lecture 
Course for First-Year Students of Electrical Engineering. By W. E. 
Ayrton. (Cassell and Co.)——The Storage of Electrical Energy. By 
Gaston Plauté. Translated from the French by Paul Bedford Elwell. 
(Whittaker and Co.)——The Consulting Architect. “Practical Notes 
on Administrative Difficulties and Disputes.” By Robert Kerr. (John 
Murray.)——Vauban, Montalembert, Carnot: Engineer Studies. By 
C. M. Lloyd. (Chapman and Hall.) ——Conversion of Heat into 
Work. By William Anderson. (Whittaker and Co.) ——The Climatic 
Treatment of Consumption. By James Alex. Lindsay, M.D. (Macmillan 
and Co.) ——Diseases and their Commencement : Lectures to Trained 
Nurses. By Donald W. Charles Hood, M.D. (J. and A. Churchill.)—— 
Massage. By T. Shelet Dowse, M.D. (Griffith and Farran.)——Schools 
of Forest Engineers in Spain. Compiled by John Croumbie Brown, 
LL.D. (Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh.) —Modern Methods of Illustrating 
Books. By H. Freeman Wood. (Elliot Stock.) —Repoussé-Work for 
Amateurs, by L. L. Haslope; and The Greyhound, by Hugh Dalziel. (L. 
Upcott Gill..——How to Appeal against Your Rate. By A. D. Laurie, 
M.A. (Effingham Wilson.) 








Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK. 


W. B. HUNTER, M.D., &c. 
Physicians { 308. @. G. CORKHILL, M.B., 
M.R.C.S. Eng. (Resident), 


Turkish, Russian, and other Baths, Covered 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, ‘4c. 

Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 

BROWNING’S IMPROVED METHOD OF SUITING THE 


| 
| SIGHT WITH SPECTACLES, 
| 
| 
| 


HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY’S. 


MATLOCK. 








Either Personally or by Correspondence. 


Browning’s axis-cut pebbles are the most perfect lenses made, 
| being cut from pure crystals of Brazilian pebble at right 
| angles to the axis, and every lens tested separately by the 

| polariscope. Spectacles of superior quality from 4s 6d per 
Ee Y E S. | pair; with pebble lenses in best steel frames, from 10s 6d per 
{ pair; and in gold frames, from £1 3s 6d.—Full particulars of 
| Browning’s Method of Suiting the Sight by correspondence 
| and testimonials, post-free. 


| JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES WATCH COMPANY, 


VYSE STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


Cheapest house in the world for Watches and Jewellery. Diamonds and Pearl 
goods of every kind, Watches of every construction, Gold Goods of every descrip- 
tion, Silver Goods of every make, Electro-Plate of every design, 

Let every reader of this send for our beautiful New Illustrated 
Catalogue, containing 1,000 unsolicited Testimonials, and over 1,000 fine 
Copper-Plate Engravings of Watches, Jewellery, and Electro-Plate, sent gratis and 
post-free on application to any part of the world. 

Why give the fabulous prices charged by retail dealers when you can get 8. d. 
Gentlemen’s Fine Silver, flat crystal glass, heavy-cased superior movements 25 0 
Ladies’ Fine Silver, handsomely engraved, flat crystal glass,do. movements 25 
Ladies’ very heavy-cased Gold Levers, in exquisitely chased cases, highly- 

finished extra-jewelled movements, 70s ; Gent.’sdo., engine-turned cases 80 0 
Gent.’s Silver Keyless Levers, 603; Do., with hunting cases ... sel soo aoe 
Gent.’s Fine Gold Keyless Lever, strong heavy cases, 100s ; Do., hunting cases 140 0 
Ladies’ very heavy Keyless, in 18-carat gold cases > ase se .. 1000 
Cheques, drafts, or P.0.O. must be made payable to the Company’s M 
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dE IBERTY” “LIBERTY” ART FURN 
ISHING 
| FABRICS, TAPESTRIES, M 
| RTAINS. — 
COLOURINGS, 
PatreEns Post-FREE. 
East India House, 


and OU 

ART | IN NEW DESIGNS and CHOICE 

FAB R I Cs. Prices from 6d to 60s per yard. 
Patterns Post-FRexr, 

__ LIBERTY & CO. | & Chesham House, } REGENT STREET, w, 





CARDINAL AND HARFORD, 


the oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 








LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 
108-9 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


0 ae HALL, LONDON 
ncorporated, March, 1886. 7 
RESIDENCE for WOMEN STUDENTS of UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, and the 
LONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN. 
Mi ay yy = bor iggne g Ped entire block known as Byng Place, hag 
uncil, an 
necessary alterations are completed. eee ee ee 
Wikies, aii ities nec eG ne GROVE. 
nd other informati ‘ N. . 
qunekgnn Lane, _— ion, address to the HON. SEO., College Hall, 


(H)PGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited 
Birmingham. Head Mistress—Miss A. J. COOPER, F.0.P. Tho School 
Course includes, in addition to the ordinary subjects of a High School curriculum 
Natural Science, with practical Laboratory work ; Drawing ; Class-Singing and 
Harmony ; Needlework; and Physical Exercises. ‘The New Buildings are capable 
of accommodating 200 scholars. School Hours, 9.15 to 1.0; optional and extra 
subjects in the afternoon. Scale of Fees :—Four to Six Guineasa Term, according 
4 _ F dag tenn Hina — apply to the HEAD MISTRESS, 34 
ad, rospectuses, and other information, can be obtained fr 
SECRETARY. NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 13th. natinas 


3 Newhall Street, Birmingham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 


eg ree in hs RMANY.—Miss MINNA WAGNER, 
illa Friedberg, Neuberg, Wiesbaden, RECEIVES a LIMITED 
NUMBER of YOUNG LADIES for Education, English, French, and German 
conversation, and highest educational advantages. Professors attend. Home 
comforts. Healthyclimate. Villa with private park on high ground. Excellent 
references.—For particulars, apply as above. Miss Wagner will be in London 
from August 15th to October 1st.—Address, 9 Manor Road, Holloway Road, N, 


ILL HILL SCHOOL, MIDDLESEX, N.W.—Head 

’ Master, C. A. VINCE, Esq., M.A., late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cam 
bridge ; Boarding-House Master, T. T. JEFFREY, Esq., M.A., Fellow of Peter. 
house, Cambridge. This SCHOOL will REOPEN on THURSDAY, September 
rag ge 2 ane = — a apply to the HEAD MASTER, 
r urton Bank, Mi ill, N.W.), or to th r . 
ARNOLD HANNAY, Esq., 80 Coleman Street’ HG. discon 


OLLY HILL, HAMPSTEAD. 
Miss NORTON will REOPEN her SCHOOL on WEDNESDAY, September 2ist. 


’ 
T. PAUL’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Colet House, 
, Talgarth Road, West Kensington (opposite South-East Entrance of St. 
Paul’s School).—Head Master, J. BEWSHER, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol 
College, Oxford.—Preparation for Foundation Scholarships and for Entrance at 
St. Paul’s School. Boys are also specially prepared for the Sandhurst and Wool- 
wich Olasses at St. Paul’s.—For Prospectus, apply to the HEAD MASTER. 


< * 

T. PAUL’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 1 Pembridge 
, Villas, Bayswater.—Mr. E. C. EDDRUP, M.A., late Exhibitioner of St. 

John’s College, Cambridge, and late Assistant-Master at St. Paul’s Preparatory 

School, West Kensington, PREPARES BOYS for Foundation Scholarships and 

for Entrance at St. Paul’s School. Arrangements have been made for the Pupils 

of this School to have the use of the large recreation-ground of the West Kensing- 


ton School on half-holidays for crick i _ 
tothe HEAD Waste y: cricket, gymnastics, &c.—For Prospectus, apply 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL.—MICHAELMAS 
) TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 19th. The School is carried on in 
strict accordance with the ripeciee laid down by the Founders of University 
College. The Course of Stu ly is so arranged as to give parents the utmost lati- 
tude of choice consistent with thoroughness.—For Prospectus, apply to the 
Office, Gower Street, W.C. J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 


























A CERTIFICATED LADY, especially musical, desires 
Pale pe ee tea 2 GOVERNESS. Highest testimonials, 
on pr — ee A "8, 12 Swi 
Hampstead, We preferre ress, “‘ H, H.,’’ Boone’s, 12 Swiss Terrace, 
DADE o SOUTH a SINGTON SCHOOLS of ART. 
=, wishing to join for study in the October Term ma 
es hig ep vw as within five me poo walk of the Notting Hill Gate 
\. st reference: ired.— » AS, 
38 Chepstow Villas, Borecarne 3 given and required.—Address, Mrs, A. J. ROSS, 








Mr, A. PERCY, on receipt of which any Watch will be registered post-free to 
any part of the United Kingdom, and for 2s 6d per Watch extra, to any part of 


tue Postal World. 


APOLLINARIS. 
“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 
“«'There is a popular but entirely mistaken notion that ice is in its nature pure 
and innocuous ; it is, on the contrary, very apt to be impure and noxious, and 
way easily contain the germs of fatal disease. There is, of course, no objection 
to ICING APOLLINARIS, as champagne is iced, by the external application of 
cold until its temperature is brought down in hot weather to a pleasant coolness, 
So treated, it is a beverage as refreshing and agreeable as it is pure and whole- 
some.” 


INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED, 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E, DENT and CO.’S 
END C 
o) 


Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade Mark. 
TRADE MARK. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 
application to 


E. DENT and CO, 











EV. H. P. ALFORD, M.A., New Coll., Oxford (1st Class, 
, pn my — ee for MATRICULATION, or other 
\. n tuition ; ; = 
Woodbury-Salterton Hk... -y 1B. est references ; every home comfort. 


oe PARK COLLEGE (for Ladies)—The College 
i REOPENS SEPTEMBER 28th.—Lady Superintendent, Miss WRIGHT. 
Musical Directress, Miss L. H. CLINTON. 


HE HEBKOMER . SCHOOL, BUSHEY, HERTS. 
stablished 1883. Incorporated 1887. 
The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on MONDAY, October 3rd, 1887.— 
Applicants for admission must send examples of their work before September 
CHAS. H. THOMAS Secretary. 


th. 
Pr Bg URED, a POST as HOUSEKEEPER or COM- 
PANION, by a MIDDLE-AGED LADY, well connected, and accustomed 
to the management of children and servants. Has excellent health; is cheerful 
| rye, geal can speak French fluently.—S. C. F.,” 40 Larkfield Road, 














Second Edition, now ready, crown 8vo, Is. 


UR WESTERN FRONTIER of INDIA. By C. E. 





61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London: 


Brpputru, M.A., Bombay Uncovenanted Civil Service.—London: WATER- 
Low Bros, and Layton, Limited, 24 Birchin Lane, E.C, 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 
ished by Royal Charter 1845, for the professional Education of Land 
eueul Docuplers Land Agents, Surveyors, fetondiing Colonists, &c. 
ctus of COLLEGE, FARM, and DAIRY, with List of Scholarships 
Ph Aarons Diploma, &c., apply to the PRINOIPAL. - 


rr" CASTLE, near TOTTENHAM, 


Heap MasteEr—Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A. 
Sreconp Mastrer—Rev. O. PHILPOTT, M.A, 
Bursar—P. D. RICHARDS. 
m offers to boys from Public Schools or elsewhere the advantages of a 

ioe. combined Pith the regular discipline, games, &c., of School. 

In Lower School, preparation (if required) for any Public School. Splendid 
puildings and grounds (20 acres). 

NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 22nd. 


REPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
INGLENOOK, DORKING. 

Miss BRAHAM, Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours, late Head 
Mistress of the Preparatory Classes, North London Collegiate School for Girls, 
RECEIVES BOYS to EDUCATE, giving them every Home care and comfort, 
combined with a High-class Education, to fit them for entrance to any of the 
Public Schools. 

Reference permitted to Miss Buss, North London Collegiate School for Girls, 
Camden Road, N.W.; Charles Schwann, Esq., M.P., Didsbury, Manchester. 


LENALMOND, TRINITY COLLEGE (in the Perthshire 
Highlands),— Classical and Modern Sides, the latter a systematic, practical 
Education for boys entering early upon life. Preparations for the Universities, 
Indian Civil Service, Army, and other Examinations, SEVERAL BURSARIES 
of the value of £50 were awarded in July.—For particulars, prospectus, &c., 
apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Glenalmond, N.B. 


TE. LUCE, LAUSANNE. — Miss WILLS, late Head 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 

HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Principal Subjects taken:—French, German, 
Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting, 


T, ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SEORETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
8t. Andrews, N.B. 


PEN SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SCIENCE of 

the VALUE of 125 guineas and £60 are AWARDED ANNUALLY in 
OCTOBER at ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, Albert 
Embankment, 8.E.—For particulars, apply to Mr. G. RENDLE, Medical 
Secretary. W. M. ORD, Deun, 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 
































PrESIDENT—The Right Hon. LORD ABERDARE, G C.B. 
Principat—The Rey. T. C. EDWARDS, M A. (Lond. and Oxon.), D.D, (Edin.) 


A large number of SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS, ranging in value 
from £50 to £10, will be offered for Competition at the beginning of next Session. 
Candidates must present themselves in the Library of the College at 9.30 a.m, on 
Tuesday, September 20th. 

The new HOSTEL for the Women Students will be opened next Session under 
the superintendence of the Lady Principal, Miss E, A. Carpenter, who is highly 
qualified by her educational experience and attainments to aid the students in 
their work, Residence in Hostel for the Session, £30. 

‘ Fee for Lectures to all Students, £10 for the Session; Single Classes, £1 per 
erm. 

Full particulars as to Lectures, Hostel, Scholarships, &c., may be had on appli- 
cation to the REGISTRAR, University College, Aberyswyth. 

MORGAN LLOYD, 


August 17th, 1887. LEWIS MORRIS, 5 on-Secs. 


WENS COLLEGE, VICTORIA UNIVERSITY, 
MANCHESTER. 


1. ARTS, SCIENCE, and LAW DEPARTMENT. 
2. “ao DEPARTMENT (including the Dental and the Pharmaceutical 
urses). 


3. DEPARTMENT for WOMEN. 
4, EVENING CLASSES. DEPARTMENT. 

Prospectuses of the above Departments, and of Entranve Scholarships and 
a entree o a = wraying —— £12 to £100 per annum), will be 
orwarded on application to the AR of the Coll i 
from Mr, J. E. CORNISH, 33 Piccadilly, Manchester. =” °* “89 0° Obtained 


HENRY WM. HOLDER, M.A., Registrar. 


yeaa HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
CAXTON STREET, S.W. 

The SESSION COMMENCES OCTOBER 3rd. Introductory Address by Dr. 
Sturges, at 4 p.m., followed by the Distribution of Prizes by Sir James Crichton- 
Browne, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 

Prizes—Entrance Scholarships, value £80 and £40, on Examination. 

Subjects:—Latin (Virgil, Georg., Book ii.; Aneid, Book xii.), French or 
Sue Mathematics, Chemistry, and Experimental Physics, on September 29th 
ani = 

The Treasurers’ Prize, value £10 10s, for. first year’s subjects ; the President’s 
Prize, value £21, in Anatomy and Physiology, for second year’s men; Prizes for 
Clinical Medicine and Surgery of £5 each ; Special Class Prizes; Bird Prize and 
Medal, £15; Chadwick Prize, £2!, &e. 

_ Fees—£100 in one sum on Entrance, or 100 guineas in two payments, or £115 
in five payments. No extras except parts for Dissection, Practical Pharmacy, 
and Class of Experimental Physics. Special fees for partial and Dental Students, 

For Prospectus and particulars, apply to 

H. B. DONKIN, M.B. Oxon., Dean. 


HE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 











The WINTER SESSION will OPEN on MONDAY, October 3rd. Distribution 
of Prizes at 3 p.m., by the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor of London. At+p.m.a 
Reception will be held in the new School Buildings. 

EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (value £100 and £60) on 
SEPTEMBER 29th and 30th. 

The Composition Fee for the whole Medical Curriculum is £100. Special 
em is made for Dental Students and for Candidates for the Preliminary 

ientific (M.B.) Examination. 

The new RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE provides accommodation for 30 Students 
and a Resident Warden. 

For Prospectuses, apply at the Hospital to the Resident Medical Officer, or to 

A. PEARCE GOULD, Dean. 


nae LONDON HOSPITAL and MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
MILE END, E. 


The SESSION 1887-88 will COMMENCE on SATURDAY, October Ist, 1887. 
The New Buildings, which were opened by T.R.H. the Prince and Princess of 
Wales on May 2ist, afford more than double the accommodation which was 
provided formerly. 


FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £60, £40, £30, and £20, will be 
offered for competition at the end of September to new students, Fees for 
Lectures and Hospital Practice, 90 guineas in one payment, or 100 guineas in 
three instalments. All Resident and other Hospital Appointments are free, and 
the holders of all the Resident Appointments are provided with rooms and board 
entirely free of expense. The Kesident Appointments consist of five House 
Physiciancies, five House Surgeoncies, one Accoucheurship, and one Receiving. 
Room Officer ; Dressers and Maternity Pupils also reside in the Hospital. Special 
Classes for the Preliminary Scientitic and Intermediate M.B. Examinations of 
the University of London, and for the Primary and Pass Exawinations for the 
Fellowship of the Royal College of Surgeons of England, are held throughout the 

ear. Special entries may be made for Medical and Surgical Practice. The 

ondon Hospital is now in direct communication by rail and tram with all parts 
of the Metropolis, and the Metropolitan, Metropolitan District, East London, and 
South-Eastern Railways have stations within a minute’s walk of the Hospital 
and College. 

For Prospectus and particulars, apply personally or by letter to 


MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 








ELSIZE COLLEGE, HAMPSTEAD (for LADIES), 
43 BELSIZE PARK GARDENS, N.W. 
Established 1871. 

Classes for General Education under the teaching and supervision of the 
Principals. Resident English and Foreign Governesses. Facilities afforded to 
Pupils desiring to prepare for University Examinations, &. Entire charge 
taken of Pupils from India and Colonies. 

Professors and Lecturers in attendance :— 

Religious Knowledge, the Rev. JAS. CORNFORD, Lecturer at the London 
College of Divinity—English Language and Literature, J. N. HETHERINGTON, 
Esq., F.R.G.S.—Ancient and Modern History, H. E. MALDEN, Esq., M.A., 
F.R.Hist.S.—French, L. STIEVENARD, Esq., F.C.P., Officier d’Académie, 
Université de France, City of London School, and King's College, London— 
German, Dr. C. A. REINECKE, University of Géttingen and City of London 
College—Latin and Arithmetic, C. W. CUNNINGTON, Esq., A.K.C.—Landscape, 
Perspective, and Model Drawing from the Cast and Living Model, in Oil and 
Water Colours, ALFRED HARDY, Esq.; Miss ROSENBERG—Pianoforte, 
WALTER MACFARREN, Esq., R.A.M.; WALTER FITTON, Esq., R.A.M.— 
Solo Singing, Choral Singing, R. H. CUMMINGS, Esq., R.A.M.—Harp, F. 
LOCKWOOD, Esq.—Violin, ELLIS ROBERTS, Esq.—Dancing and Calisthenics, 
Mrs. BURCH. 

CLASSES REOPEN SEPTEMBER 22nd, 1887. For terms, references, &c., 
apply to the PRINCIPALS, 


EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS (Limited), 
19 The PARADE. Head Mistress—Miss M. L. HUCKWELL. The NEXT 
TERM will BEGIN SEPTEMBER 20th. Special arrangements have been made for 
the reception of very young children. The Fees charged are :—For Pupils nomin- 
ated by a Shareholder, under 9, Two Guineas ; between 9 and 11, Three Guineas : 
and for Pupils not nominated by e Shareholder, under 9, Three Guineas ; between 
9and 11, Four Guineas.—Prospectuses and information as to Boarding-Houses 
may be obtained at the School, or from the Secretary, E. FIELD, Esq., 42 
Warwick Street, Leamington. 


R. and Mrs. BARTON RECEIVE a few GIRLS to 
EDUCATE.—Mr. Barton, M.A. Camb., Ist Class in Classical Tripos, has 
had a large experience in teaching Girls, and holds testimonials from Professor 
Meiklejohn, of St. Andrews, and the Rev. R. H. Quick, formerly Lecturer on 
Education at Cambridge University. A thorough Classical Education will 
er when desired.—For terms, &c., apply by letter to Mrs, BARTON, Eversley, 
ing’s Road, Clapham Park, London. 











OME in a FAMILY, for GIRLS attending the HIGH 
SCHOOL or CLASSES at WIMBLEDON.—House in good situation, 

close to Common and School, References exchanged.—* E, L. P.,’’ Messrs, Street 
and Co., Cornhill, E.C. 








HYDE PARK CORNER, 8.W. 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, October 3rd, when 
an Introductory Address will be delivered by Mr. Dent, at 4 p.m. 

The following Entrance Scholarships will be offered for competition in October :— 

1. A Scholarship, value £125, for the sons of medical men who have entered 
the School as bond-fide first-year students during the current year. 

2. Two Scholarships, each of £50, open to all students commencing their studies. 
The subjects for these three Scholarships will be Latin, French or German, and 
Elementary Physics, and the Examination will be held on October 6th. 

3. A Scholarship, value £90, open to all students who have entered the School 
daring the current year, and who have passed the Cambridge Ist M.B. since October, 
1886, Subjects—Elementary Biology, Anatomy, Physiology, and Practical 
Chemistry. 

4, A Scholarship, value £65, for students who, having been signed up for or 
previously passed the Oxford lst M.B. or the Cambridge 2nd M.B., have entered 
the School during the current year. Subjects—Anatomy and Physiology. The 
examination for these Scholarships will be held in October. 

The following Exhibitions and Prizes are also open to students :—The William 
Brown £100 Exhibition ; the William Brown £40 Exhibition ; the Brackenbury 
Prize in Medicine, value £32; the Brackenbury Prize in Surgery, value £32; the 
Pollock Prize in Physiology, value £18; the Johnson Prize in Anatomy, value 
£10 10s ; the Treasurer’s Prize, value £10 10s ; General Proficiency Prizes for first, 
second, and third year students, of £10 10s each; the Brodie Prize in Surgery; 
the Acland Prize in Medicine ; the Thompson Medal ; and Sir Charles Clarke’s Prize. 

All Hospital Appointments, including the two House Physicianships, and two 
House Surgeonships, are awarded as the result of competition, and are open to 
the students without additional expense of any kind. 

Clerkships and Dresserships, and all the minor appointments, are given without 
extrafees. Several paid appointments, including that of Obstetric Assistant, with 
a salary of £100 and board and lodging, are awarded yearly upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Medical School Committee. 

The new Physiological Laboratories and Class Rooms are now open. 

Prospectuses and fuller details may be obtained by application to 

THOMAS WHIPHAM, M.B., Dean. 


S*: GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 


ISS S. W. CASE, assisted by Miss M. J. MATHESON, 
will REOPEN her SCHOOL at 26 HEATH STREET, HAMPSTEAD, on 
SEPTEMBER 2lst, 1887.—Heath Brow, Hampstead, N.W. 


ESSRS. JAMES, B.A. Cambridge, and BUSHNELL, 

M.A. Oxford, RECEIVE PUPILS for Woolwich, Sandhurst, and Uni- 
versity Matriculation. Ninety-eight passed out of. 110 for the Army in fourteen 
years. All sent up for Matriculation during the last three years have succeeded. 
—Address, Hillcourt, Cheltenham. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


——>————_- 
Aitken (W.), The Animal Alkaloids, 12mo.... 


) 2/6 





(Lewis, 
Annals of Bo‘any, edited by J. B. Balfour, No. 1, 8vo a ad 


Bentley (W. H.), Life on the Congo, cr 8vo . 


—— 


" Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should not be addressed to the Epitor, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.0. 








Brown (W. M.), Christ, the Life of Lives, cr 8vo .......... 
Bryant (S.), Educational Ends, cr 8vo..... 


sovecceese: +.(M. Ward) 3/6 





Clarke (C. M.), Among Thorns, cr 8vo 





Congreve (W.), Plays, edited by A. 0. Ewald, er 8vo 
Coope (H. C.), The Chateau de Louard, cr 8v0.......... 


Tt tn rica, 
The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. kK 
NILsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. % 








Craven (J.), Handbook for High Bailiffs, 12mo 
Cunningham (C. D.), The Pioneers of the Alps, 4to . 
Dormer (D.), The Mesmerist’s Secret, cr 8v 


8vo 
Edersheim (A.), History of Israel and Judah, cr 8vo...... 


Evelyn (C.), Miss Nettie’s Girls, 16mo 





5/0 To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than noon on Friday. 





x 
anaseereten aepiana (R.T.8.) 3/0 





Haughton (T.), Students’ Summary of English History, 
Kay (K.), Motherly Counsels, Cr 8V0 ....sc.ssesrsersseres cesses 


Heptameron of Marguerite of Navarre, cr 8V0..........+0+0 


Cr 8V0 .........(Philip) 5/0 
..(Temple Pub. Co.) 2/6 


The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. Curries 
Upsam, AND Co.'s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 





(A. Elliot) 2/0 











easly (F. C.), The Dean and his Daughter, 12m 
Russell (W. C.), Book for the Ha k, 


Kennedy (D.), the Scottish Singer, Reminiscences of, 8v0 ......... A. Gardner) 7/6 


0. 
bert Thoresby, the Topographer : his Town and Times a & Laycoc! 


...( War 7 peewee) 2/0 
atto & Windus 6/0 
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24 Chancery Lane, W.C. 


O INVESTORS.—MORTGAGE SECURITIES.—tThe 
Solicitor to a leading London Property Company is in a position to OFFER 
MORTGAGE INVESTMENTS at 5, 4, and 4 per cent., on good securities, subject 
to independent surveyor’s valuation.—Apply, by letter, ** X,”” ti 


Winter and Bailey’s, 








F  pematemnie AT HOME AND 


ABROAD, 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYER’S LIABILITY, 

NSURED AGAINST BY 


I THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

64 CORNHILL, LONDON, 

Income oe ons a a £246,000 
Compensation paid for 118,000 Accidents, £2,350,000, 


oderate Premiums. Favourable Conditions. 
Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims. 





CHAIRMAN .., ... HARVIE M, FARQUHAR, Esq. 
West-EnD OFFICE— 
8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

The Bank undertakes for its customers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities, 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAV ENSCROFT, Manager, 

March Sist, 1884, 


ION BANK of AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 
Paid-up Capital .......:..ssc0008 seeseee £1,500,000 
Rese 980,000 


lt | . , 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 








LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 

1 Bank as. Lothbury, E.C., London, 

ay, ° 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
EsTABLISHED 1782. 





Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ality. 
WILLIAM ©. eye} Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries. 


SPECTACLES. 


** Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently cause 
Blindness.” 

Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTICIAN, la 
OLD BOND STREET, assisted by a qualified Medical 
Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 
Spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
Sights. Pamphlet, “ The Eye in Health und Disease,” 
post-free, contains valuable suggestions to sufferers 
from defective vision. CITY BRANCH—6 Poultry, E.C. 


RY’S 
F URE 
i aeeaeciamead 


Ey. 


**I consider it a very rich, delicions Cocoa. It is 
highly concentrated, and therefore economical as a 
family food. It isthe drink par excellence for children, 
ae gives no trouble in making.”—W, H, R,STanLer, 











—_—_. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED, 


30 TO 


34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 


281 REGENT STREET, W.; and 2 KING STREET, E.C. 


NEWEST AND 


BEST BOOKS. 


Subscriptions opened at any date, from £1 1s per annum. 


Country Subscriptions, from £2 2s per annum. 
N.B.—Two or three friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, thus lessening the cost 
of carriage and obtaining a constant supply of the best books. 
LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


Prospectuses, with full particulars, and Monthly List of Books added to the Library, 
postage free to any address, 





C HEAP 


BOoO K §S. 


Lists of Books at greatly reduced prices are published every month, and will be sent 
postage free on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS'’ 


SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE 


SAUCE 


Bears their Autograph Signature, 


LEA 


and PERRIN S. 


«@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces thronghout the World. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 





Legion of Honour, 1878; Royal Portuguese Knight- 
hood, 1883; Gold Medals, and other distinctions. 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SON’S 
PIANOS, 
From 85 Guineas upwards. 


18, 20, and 22 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
Lists free, 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.— 

INDIGESTION AND LIVER ComPLaInTs.—Lovers 
ot society and all addicted to the enjoyment of the 
table would do well to remember that the digestion 
cannot be longer seriously disordered without the 
derangement being —— on the countenance. 
These Pills prevent all unpleasant consequences, they 
improve the appetite, and with the increase of desire 
for food, they augment the powers of digestion and 
assimilation in the stomach. Holloway’s Pills deal 
most satisfactorily with deranged or diseased con- 
ditions of the many organs engaged in extracting 
nourishment for our bodies from our various diets. 
The liver, stomach, bowels, and kidneys, with many 
minor parts, subserving the same end, readily bow to 
this treatment, 








UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
¥ WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


_ & Co.’s OWN SAUCE, 








OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
an 
| tiene MEATS. Also, 








}pssEnck of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
—_— SOUP, and JELLY, and other 





QPECIALITIES - for INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


BOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 








=%, 








_™ 
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THE SECOND EDITION OF MR, LAURENCE OLIPHANT'’S 
EPISODES IN A LIFE OF ADVENTURE; 


Or, 


Price 10s 6d, 


MOSS FROM A ROLLING STONE, 


IS READY THIS DAY, AND ALL ORDERS CAN NOW BE SUPPLIED. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD anv SONS, Epinsureu anp Lonpon. 





SEPTEMBER. 2s 6d, 
ConTENTS. 
Mr. GLADSTONE’S CONCESSIONS. 


: oe NATIONAL REVIEW, 


By E. R. Wode- 
M.P. 

saat PLACE IN ENGLISH Poetry. By W. J. Court- 

gee taore ABOUT ALLOTMENTS. By Henry Ever- 


shed. 
psworTH’s GRAVE. By William Watson. 
= SERVICE OF Man. By P. F. Willert. : 
DonaTELLo’s WorK AT FLOsENcE, By Catherine M. 
Phillimore. 
Cospen’s DREAM. By H.R Farquharson, M.P. 


THe WritIncs OF Gustav FreytaG. By Conrad 
Alberti. 
Tae Last Day OF Winpsor Forest. By Thomas 


Love Peacock. , 

Recent LITERATURE IN Cuina, By Lieutenant H.N. 
Shore, R.N. . 

PARLIAMENTARY ProcepuRE. By Viscount Ebring- 
ton, M.P. 

Pourtics AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

CoRRESPONDENCE, 

London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place. 


'1HE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
SEPTEMBER. 2s 6d. 
AGreat Lesson. By his Grace the Duke of Argyll, 
From Easter TO AuGust. By Matthew Arnold. 
PROFESSIONAL IGNORANCE IN THE ARMY. By Colonel 
Lonsdale Hale. 
Morrurnomania. By Dr. Seymour J. Sharkey. 
Recent OrivicisM ON RaPuaEL. By Dr. Jean Paul 
Richter. 
Tue East END, AS REPRESENTED BY MR. BESANT. 
By Mrs. Stuart-Wortley. 
Cuurcu-Gorne. By the Hon. Mrs. Chapman. 
THE Capacity OF WOMEN. By Edith Simcox. 
PosITIVISM IN CHRISTIANITY. By Wilfrid Ward. 
Tux WorkKING OF ScHooL Banks. By the Rev. Henry 
Whitehead. 
A German VIEW OF Mr. GLApsToNnE. By Theodor 
von Buusen. 
ExectoraL Facts or 1887, By the Right Hon. W. 
E. Gladstone, M.P. 
London: Kraan PavL, TrENcH, and Co. 








Now ready, price 2s 6d. 


HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 
SEPTEMBER, 1887. 
1, InpIA AND AMERICA: A CONTRAST. 
2, Victor Huao’s Diary. 
&. THe **Peasant NosItiry” OF ORKNEY AND 
SHETLAND. 
4, George MEREDITH’sS POETRY. 
5. Tork Law In RELATION TO WOMEN. 
6. Lecky’s History OF ENGLAND IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
7. THE IntsH PoLicy OF THE GOVERNMENT. 
8, INDEPENDENT SECTION :— 
1. FrEE EpvcaTIon, 
2. THe EciipseE oF THE SovL. 
9, CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE :— 
1, ScIENCE. 
2, Poxirics, 
TRAVELS. 
5. History AND BIoGRAPHY, 
4. BELLES LETTRES. 
10. Home AFFAIRS, 


London: TrisNeER and Co., Ludgate Hill. 


SocroLocgy, VOYAGES, AND 





SEPTEMBER, 1887. No. 81. Price ls, 
Edited by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 


HE MONTHLY PACKET. 
ConTENTS. 

BEECHCROFT AT ROCKSTONE. By the Editor. 

Dacmar. By Helen Shipton. 

A PLUNGE INTO TROUBLED WaTERS, By Miss O. 
R. Coleridge. 

Cameos From Enciisu History. Cameo COXLVI.— 
Wak, AND PESTILENCE, 

PREPARATION OF PRAYER-BooK Lessons, XXXIX.— 
Fonerat Rites. 

Sxort Essays. By Elizabeth M. Sewell. 
SHAKSPERE TALKS WITH UNcRITICAL PEoriE. By 
Constance O’Brien. XXIII.—Ham et (Part II.) 

Hopping in East Kent. By E. J. C. Baird. 


THREE MonTHs 1n CoLorapo, By Caroline W. 
Latimer. 


Comments ON A Pace OF THE “ FORTNIGHTLY.” 

bo eed ON THE MoTHERS’ UNION, 
itor. 

DupaTaBLe GRounp. 


London: WaLTER 34 Ki 
Guin SmitH, 34 King Street, Covent 


By the 





SEPTEMBER, price 6d. 
NoOwWwLEOD@ SE. 
Conducted by R. A. PROCTOR, 
CONTENTS, 
Wotr, Mastirr, AND SPANIEL. 
THE Story OF CREATION: A PLarn Account OF Evo.v- 
TION. By Edward Clodd. 
THE Crvit Wak IN AMERICA 
SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS. 
A “Pgrrrect INNINGS” AT ORICKET: A OHANCE 
PROBLEM. 
Tue FacE OF THE SKYFOR SEPTEMBER By“ F.R.A.S.” 
Our CuEss CotumMN. By “ Mephisto.” 
Our WuIst a By “ Five of Clubs,” 
be C.y je 
London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. 





Price 1s; post-free, 1s 2d. 


The POST OFFICE of FIFTY YEARS 
AGO. Oontaining Reprint of Sir Rowland Hill’s 
Famous Pamphlet, dated February 22nd, 1837, 
proposing Penny Postage, with Fac-simile of the 
Original Sketch for the Postage Stamp, and other 
Documents, 


Notre.—All profits on the sale of this work go to 
the Rowland Hill Benevolent (Post Office) Fund, 


CASSELL and CO., Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 


Just published, price 33; free by post, 3s 44d. 
{ OWENS LLE 


T HE GE 
CALENDAR for the SESSION 1887-88. 
London: Macm1tLan and Co. Manchester: J. E. 

CoRNISH,. 


Just published, Second Edition, in 8vo, price 21s, cloth. 
ash, 17s; postage, 6d extra. 
HE LAWS of INSURANCE: Fire, 
Life, Accident, and Guarantee. Embodyin; 
Cases in the English, Scotch, Irish, American, an 
Canadian Courts. Second Edition. By James Brees 
Porter, Barrister-at-Law, assisted by WILLIAM 
FEILpEN Craters, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 
ea and Harness, 13 Bell Yard, Temple Bar, 


Twentieth Edition, post-free, One Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By Robert G. 
Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.0.8., &c. 
London: G. MitcHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street; and Simpxiy and Co., Stationers’ Hall 














NEW NOVELS 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


The STORY of a KISS. 


By Mrs. Wynne, Author of “ A Horrid Girl,” &. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


The GOVERNMENT 


OFFICIAL. A New Novel. In3 vols, crown 8vo. 


Her SON. By E. Werner, 


rg of “‘ No Surrender,” &c, In 3 vols.crown 
vO. 


An UGLY DUCKLING. By 


Heyry Errot. Second Edition. In 3 vols, 
crown 8yo. 


PRECAUTIONS. By Lady 


MARGARET MasEnpviE. In 8 vols, crown 8yo, 


The RING of GYGES. By 


CHARLES WENTWORTH LISLE. In 1 vol. crown 
8vo, 6s, 


ALEXIA. By Eleanor C. 


Price. In1 vol, crown 8vo, 6s. 























Second Edition now ready. 


The DANVERS JEWELS. 


In 1 vol. post 8vo, 1s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 








Court. Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 
USE LIEBIG 
Cookery Books 
post-free on C Oo M PAN Y’S 
application to the 
Company, 


9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, 
E.C. 


*,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, 


EXTRACT 


OF MEAT, 
and see that it bears Baron Liebig’s 


Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 








DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


New Bond Street, London. 


Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE 


BAG. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


S. FISHER, 


188 


STRAND. 


SS ea 


——— 
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The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for 


SEPTEMBER. Edited by Franx Harris. 


ConTENTS. 

Is a Natronat Party PossisteE? By R. B. Haldane, M.P. 
An INCIDENT OF REAL Lire In BENGAL. By W. Stobie. 
Victor Hueco: CHoses VuEs. iA Charles Swinburne. 
AMERICAN MUSEUMS. 7 Alfred Russell Wallace, 
GENERAL BouLanGeR. By W. H. Gleadell. 
Free Dinners aT NATIONAL SCHOOLS. = George Herbert Sargant. 
Mr. KaTKOFF AND THE Moscow Gazette. By H. Sutherland Edwardes, 
TraDE-Unions. By a Trade-Unionist. 
Tue PreseNT STATE OF THE NOVEL. By George Saintsbury. 
REALISM AND IDEALISM. By John Addington Symonds. 
Fine PassaGEs IN VERSE AND Prose. Selected by Living Men of Letters.—II. 
CORRESPONDENCE :— 

Tue British ScHoot at ATHENS. By F. A. Macmillan. 

A Nore on Wuitmanta. By John Addington Symonds. 

**FinE PassaGES IN VERSE AND Prose.” By Ernest Rhys, 


BEYOND THE SEAS: 
A Romance. 


By OSWALD CRAWFURD, 
Author of “The World We Live In,” &¢. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
** A delightful story, quaintly told, and fall of chivalrous and tender feeling.” 
—Vanity Fair. 
** Full of exciting adventure related with life and vigour.””—Queen. 


** The story is an excellent one in all respects, and it is certain to be popular.” 
—Scotsman. 

** The narrative of adventure is stirring, and the sea-fights on the coast of Sicily 
are full of life and action.” —Atheneum. 

** Nothing could be more im ive than the strange scene in which Lord St. 
Keyne summons the spirit of Geraldine into his presence and questions it.”’— 
Glasgow Herald. 

** The love-story in ‘ ep the Seas’ is told with such infinite delicacy, such 
moving pathos, as it would be hard to surpass.”—Boston Herald (U.S.A.) 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 





Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 51. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for SEPT., 


containing, among other Articles of interest, ‘‘ The GAVEROOKS,” Chaps. 
41 to 45, by the AUTHOR of “ MEHALAH,” “ JOHN HERRING,” “COURT 
ROYAL,” & FOSSIL CONTINENT.—A FALSE STEP (IL.)—A 


PHENOMENAL VOICE; &e. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





“PUT UP A PIOTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—Lereu Hunt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET. 








SPLENDID COPIES OF THE OLD AND MODERN MASTERS FROM 
ALL THE CELEBRATED GALLERIES OF EUROPE IN 
PERMANENT AUTOTYPE, 





Now publishing. 
GRAND AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY, 
LONDON, and the ROYAL GALLERY, WINDSOR CASTLE. 


Catalogues on application, 


oLD PARI S5. 


TEN ETCHINGS by C. MERYON, 
Reproduced on Copper by the Autogravure Process, 
Complete in elegant Portfolio, price Three Guineas, 





The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Examples. See Prospectus, 
The LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 

Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and Rare Works from the Print- 
Roon, British Museum, 

Paintings, Drawings, &., carefully framed, 

An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices, free per post. 

Fine Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price 6d, free per post. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 





EADING CASES for the “SPECTATOR.” 
Price 2s 6d each. 


7 © = * for BI N DIN @G. 
Price 2s 6d each. 


= had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 





| 9 diaeatadiaaieaslas: and DOWNSTATIBS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 


NUDA VERITAS HAIR RESTORER. 


For 21 years this preparation has been known to the fashionable world as superior 
to all others. Any person once using it will be convinced that it is the most 
effectual, harmless, and permanent restorer, It is not a dye, but after a few days’ 
use it will certainly restore grey or faded hair to its original colour. Nuda 
Veritas quickly stops the hair from falling, strengthens and causes growth on 
bald spots, it removes Dandruff, is a matchless dressing, and its use defies detec- 
tion. In cases, 103 6d each, of Chemists, Perfumers, &c., from whom circulars 
may be ha nts, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 





——. 


SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, price 6s, 


ALLAN QUATERMAIN: 


BEING AN ACCOUNT OF GIS 


Further Adventures and Discoveries in Company with 
Sir Henry Curtis, Bart., 
Commander John Good, R.N., and one Umslopogaas, 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


ATHENZUM. 


** Umslopogaas is a very successful creation. There is a tonch of epic grand 
—as of some Zulu ‘Odyssey ’—in the account of his last combat and his death" 


SATURDAY REVIEW. 


** Umslopogaas is, in our opinion, the best figure Mr. Haggard has yet drawn— 
the most complete and consistent, and the most artistically heroic......Mr. Haggard 
has drawn Zulu heroes and chiefs before who are alive in his pages, but this one 
is the tallest of them all, and is, moreover, a splendid specimen of straightforward 
intelligent heroism, apart altogether from his local colour.” ” 


SPECTATOR. 
**Mr. Hagzard does not lose any of his charm in telling tales of African adven. 


which he has managed to impart to his other works ; nor has he ever told us any. 
thing more exciting.” TIMES 


** Seldom has so large a share of wondrous adventure fallen to the lot of three 
mortals, at all events in these prosaic days, as to Allan Quatermain, Sir Henry 
Curtis, and Commander Good. Naturally the strange experiences of ‘King 
Solomon’s Mines’ unfitted these paladins to settle down into comfortable house. 
holders in England.” 





SEVENTH EDITION, crown 8vo, price 63, 


S H E: 


A History of Adventure. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





In 2 vols., richly illustrated, price 21s, 


WITNESSES FOR CHRIST, 


From the Fourth to the Thirteenth Century. 
A SEQUEL to BACKHOUSE and TYLOR’S “EARLY CHURCH HISTORY,” 

“Tt is written in a clear, terse, and agreeable style, and seizes with skill the 
salient features of the time and the men it describes, and places the incidents it 
records in admirable perspective.’’—Scotsman. 

“Everything connected with religious liberty and true spiritual religion is 
dear to the authors...... The volumes have this excellence, that they regard 
Christianity as a life, an inner life, rather than as a dogma or a department of 
the State,—the true ideal surely of what it really is.”’—Freeman. 

‘The style is perfectly clear, and there is no page that is devoid of interest.”— 
British and Foreign Evangelical Review. 


London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO., 32 Paternoster Row. 





KIRKES’ PHYSIOLOGY. 


Eleventh Edition, Revised, with 500 Illustrations, post 8vo, price 14s. 


KIRKES’ HANDBOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY. 
Thoroughly Revised and Edited by W. MORRANT BAKER, F.R.C.S., 
Surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital; and 


VINCENT DORMER HARRIS, M.D. Lond., 
Demonstrator of Physiology at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





LFRACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—250 Rooms; 
redecorated ; newly furnished; ornamental grounds; five acres ; eight lawn- 
ee ; large swimming-bath; private baths.—Full descriptive tariff of 





RUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS .. «. 
CLAIMS PAID ...... 


vee eee £7,000,000 
eevee wee = 9,000,000 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OuTstpE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS. 





PAGO .ccccccccrccsccssccccessceseccoeeeeKlO 10 O | Narrow Column ........0.ccscssrrree £5 10 0 
Half-P: we 5 5 O]} Half-Column .... 115 0 
Quarter-Page ...cccccrssrsereeceees 212 6| Quarter-Column.., a. 





‘ aise ae 
Six lines and under, 5s; and 9d per line for every additional line (containing 
on an average eight words). 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “ ee SPECTATOR.” 


. early. aay Quarterly. 
ludi e to any part of the Unite early. 
ee wen L 8S 6 scree 64 Src 7 8 


ingdom ... ws ee Pe ass ae 
Includin stage to any of the Australasian 
Gdenien, America, France, Germany coe BIO 6 cccveeO WS 8 cccere 








d, Age 
31 and 32 Berners Street, W., and 91-95 City Road, London, E.C. 





Including postage to India, China, &c.... coo 21D G6 cove 0 16 SB severe 


ture. These closing scenes of Allan Quatermain’s life are full of the eager spirit 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.'S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


CLASSICS. 
GRAMMAR - SCHOOL TEXTS, with 


Vocabularies. Edited by Jonn T. Wuite, D.D. 


GREEK TEXTS :— 
ESOP (Fables) and PALZZPHATUS (Myths). 1s. 
EURIPIDES, Hecuba. 23. 
HOMER, Iliad, Book I. ls. 
HOMER, Odyssey, Book I. 1s, 
LUCIAN, Se'ect Dialogues. 1s. 
XENOPHON, Anabasis, Books I., IIL, IV., V., and 
VL., 1s 6d each. 
XENOPHON, Anabasis, Book II. 1s. 
XENOPHON, Anabasis, Book VII. 2s. 
The ACTS of the APOSTLES. 2s 6d. 
ST. MATTHEW'S and ST, LUKE’S GOSPELS. 
each. 
ST. a ARK'S and ST. JOHN’S GOSPELS. 1s 6d 
bh, 


each. 
§T, PAUL’S EPISTLE to the ROMANS, 1s 6d, ; 


The FOUR GOSPELS in GREEK, with an English- 
Greek Lexicon. 53. 
XENOPHON, Anabasis, Book I. (Text only). 3d. 
LATIN TEXTS :— 
CHSAR, Gallic War, Books L, IL, V.; and VI. 1s 
each. 


CESAR, Gallic War, Books III. and 1V. 9d each, 

CESAR, Gallic War, Book VII. 1s 6d. 

CICERO, Cato Major (Old Age). 1s 6d. 

CICERO, Lelius (Friendship). 1s 6d. 

EUTROPIUS, Roman History, Books I. and II. 1s. 

EUTROPIUS, Roman History, Books III. and IV, 1s, 

HORACE, Odes, Books I., 1I., and IV. 1s each, 

HORACE, Odes, Book III. 1s 6d. 

HORACE, Epodes and Carmen Seculare. 1s. 

NEPOS, Miltiades, Cimon, Pausanias, Aristides. 

OVID, Selections from the Epistles and Fasti. 

OVID, Select Myths from the Metamorphoses. 

PHZEDRUS, Select Easy Fables, 9d. 

PHAZDRUS, Fables, Books I. and lI. 1s, 

SALLUST, Bellum Catilinarium. 1s 6d. 

VIRGIL, Georgics, Book 1V. 1s. 

VIRGIL, Aneid, Books I. to VI. 1s each. 

VIRGIL, Aneid, Books VII., VIiI., X., XI., and XII. 
1s 6d each. 

CESAR, Gallic War, Book I. (Text only). 

VIRGIL, Mneid, Book I. (Text only). 3d. 

LIVY, Books XXII. and XXIII. Latin Text with 
English Notes, &c. 2s 6d each Book. 


9d. 
Is, 
9d. 


3d. 





WHITE’S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES. 
A CONCISE LATIN-ENGLISH 


DICTIONARY, for the Use of Advanced Scho'ars 
and University Students. Royal 8vo, 123, 


The JUNIOR STUDENT'S 
COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH and ENGLISH- 
LATIN DICTIONARY. Square 12mo, 5s, 


The JONIOR STUDENT’S LATIN- 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Square 12mo, 3s. 


The JUNIOR STUDENT’S ENGLISH- 
LATIN DICTIONARY. Square 12mo, 33. 





PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER. 
Edited with the sanction of the Head Masters of 
the Nine Public Schools included in her Majesty’s 
Commission, 12mo, 23 6d. 


SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA, STEPS to 
LATIN. Companion Exercise-Books, adapted to 
the Public School Latin Primer. By the Editor 
of the Primer. Part I. Accidence and Simple 
Construction, price 2s 6d. Part II, Syntax, &., 
price 3s6d. KEY to the Exercises in PartsI. and 
II, 12mo, price 5s. (Supplied to Teachers only). 
Part III. Construction of the Latin Compound 
Sentence. 12mo, ls. 


WORKS by Rev. B. H. KENNEDY, D.D. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN 
GRAMMAR. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


An ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR of 
the LATIN LANGUAGE. 12mo, 3s 6d. 


The CHILD’S LATIN PRIMER, or 
FIRST LATIN LESSONS; adapted to the Prin- 
ciples of the Public School Latin Primer. 12mo, 
price 2s, 


The CHILD’S LATIN ACCIDENCE. 
— from the Child’s Latin Primer, 12mo, 
price ls, 

ELEMENTARY LATIN READING- 
BOOK. Adapted to the Author’s Child’s Latin 
Primer, 12mo, 2s. 


SECOND LATIN READING-BOOK. 
oon to the Public School Latin Primer, 


GREEK GRAMMAR. Grece Gram- 


matice Institutio Prima. 12mo, 4s 6d, 











CLASSICS (continued). 


FARRAR’S (Archdeacon) A BRIEF 
GREEK SYNTAX and HINTS on GREEK 
ACCIDENCE, with Reference to Comparative 
Philology. Ninth Edition, l2mo 4s 6d. 


FARRAR’S (Archdeacon) GREEK 
GRAMMAR RULES. Drawn up for the Use of 
Harrow School. Seventeenth Edition, 8vo, 1s 6d. 


LIDDELL and SCOTT’S GREEK- 
ENGLISH LEXICON, Seventh Edition. Revised 
throughout and Improved. 4to, 363. 


LIDDELL and SCOTT’S GREEK- 
ENGLISH LEXICON, Abridged from the above. 
Twentieth Edition. Revised throughout. 
Square 12mo, 7s 6d. 


PARRY’S (ST. JOHN) ELEMENTARY 
GREEK GRAMMAR, intended as a Compani 
to the Public School Latin Primer. 12mo, 3s 6d. 


VALPY’S LATIN DELECTUS. 
Newly Edited, with English Grammatical Notes, 
— to the Public School Latin Primer, and 
a Vocabulary on the Plan of White’s Junior 
Stndent’s Latin-English Dictionary. By Joun T. 
White, D.D. Oxon. 12mo, 23 6d.—KEY, 3s 6d. 


BRADLEY’S LATIN PROSE 
EXERCISES. Consisting of English Sentences 
translated from Caesar, Cicero, and Livy, to be 
retrauslated into the original Latin. 12mo, 3s 6d. 
—KEY, 5s, (For Teachers only.) 


BRADLEY’S LESSONS in LATIN 
PROSE. Consisting of Rules and Exercises, and 
forming an Easy Introduction to the Writing of 
Continuous Latin Prose, 12mo, 5s.—KEY, 5s. 
(For Teachers only.) 





MATHEMATICS. 
WORKS by BISHOP COLENSO. 
ARITHMETIC, designed for the Use 


of Schools; to which is added a Chapter on 
Decimal Coinage. Revised Edition, with Notes 
and Examination Papers.—12mo, 4s 6d.— KEY, 5s. 


SHILLING ARITHMETIC, designed 


for the Use of Elementary Schools. 18mo, ls, 
cloth ; or, with ANSWERS, Is 6d, cloth. 


ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, designed 
for the Use of Schools. Part I. Containing the 
Simpler Parts of the Science, suitable for general 
School purposes, and as required for the attain- 
ment of an ordinary B.A, Degree. New Edition, 
12mo, 4s 6d.— K EY, 5s. 


ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, designed 
for the Use of Schools. Part II. Adapted to suit 
the wants of more Advanced Students ; containing 
the higher parts of the subject, with Miscellaneous 
Examples and Equation Papers. 12mo, 6s.—KEY, 
price 53. 


ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, adapted 
for the Use of National and Adult Schools; con- 
taining numerous Easy Examples and Questions 
under every Rule, with a Selection of Miscellaneous 
Exercises for Practice. 18mo, 1s 6d,—KEY, 2s 6d. 


ELEMENTS of EUCLID (the parts 
usually read in the Universities), from the Text 
of Dr. RoBerT Simson. ith Exercises and 
Solved Examples of Deduced Problems and 
Theorems, and the Figures of Euclid arranged by 
themselves for Examination. 18mo, 4s6d.—With 
KEY, 6s 6d 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. Part I. 


The Measurement of Lines and Angles, the 
numerical Values of the Trigonometrical Ratios ; 
with the Use of Logarithms, &c, 12mo, 3s 6d,— 
KEY, 3s 6d. > 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. Part II. 


Comprising the Summation of Series, the 
Trigonometrical Solution of Equations, and a 
large Collection of Miscellaneous Problems, 12mo, 
2s 6d.—KEY, 5s. 


NESBIT’S PRACTICAL MENSURA- 
TION. Augmented by a Concise Treatise on 
Levelling, a Builder’s Dictionary of the Terms 
used in Architecture, and Questions for Examina- 
tion, Illustrated by above 700 practical Examples, 
and about 700 Woodcuts. Revised and Improved 
a the Rev. J. Hunter, M.A, 12mo, 3s 6d.— 
K i‘ 


> 58e 


HARRIS’S GRADUATED EXER- 
CISES in ARITHMETIC and MENSURATION. 
Containing 2,000 Original Fxamples. 12mo, 2s 6d ; 
with ANSWERS, 3s. The ANSWERS separately, 
9d.—KEY, 6s, 


’ 

WINTER’S GEOMETRICAL DRAW- 
ING. Part I. Including Practical Plane Geo- 
metry, the Construction of Scales, the Use of the 
Sector, the Marquoise Scales, and the Protractor. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. Part II. The Practical Geometry 
of Planes and Solids. With nearly 300 Exercises, 
crown 8yo, 6s 6d. 











MATHEMATICS (continued) 
WORKS by the Rev. JOHN HUNTER. 


MANUAL of SHORT METHODS in 
ARITHMETIC. With Answers, 12mo, 1s 6d.— 


MODERN ARITHMETIC. Containing 
numerous ary in Aid of the Prepara- 
tion of Candidates for Examination. 12mo, 3s 6d. 


—KEY, 5s. 


NEW SHILLING ARITHMETIC. 


18mo, 1s,—KEY, 23. 


ART of SOLVING PROBLEMS in 
HIGHER ARITHMETIO, With Answers, crown 
8vo, 3s 6d.— KEY, 3s 6d. 

BEGINNINGS in BOOK-KEEPING 
for COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS. An Introduction 
to “Self-Instruction in Book-Keeping.”’ Feap. 
8v0, 1s 6d.—KEY, fcap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 

SELF-INSTRUCTION in BOOK- 
KEEPING ; a Treatise Explaining Fully and 
Simply, with numerous Examples, the Principles 
and Practice of both Single Entry and Double 
Entry. 12mo, 2s, 

STUDIES in DOUBLE-ENTRY BOOK- 
KEEPING, including Private Journal and 
Ledger, serving to Explain the Chief Difficulties 
— in Modern Examination Papers. Crown 

VO, 23. 

SUPPLEMENTARY BOOK-KEEP- 
ING by DOUBLE-ENTRY. Crown 8vo, 3s, 

PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES in 
BOOK-KEEPING by DOUBLE-ENTRY. 12mo, 
1s 64.—KEY, 2s 6d. 

EXAMINATION - QUESTIONS 
BOOK-KEEPING by DOUBLE-ENTRY, 
1s ; or, with Auswers, 2s 6d. 


in 
12mo. 





WORKS by ROBERT POTTS, M.A. 


EUCLID’S ELEMENTS of GEOME- 
TRY, the First Six Books, and the portions of 
the Eleventh and Twelfth Books read at Cam- 
bridge; with Explanatory Notes, Questions, and 
Geometrical Exercises from the Senate House 
and College Examination Papers; also Hints, 
&e., for Students. University Edition, being the 
Second Corrected and Improved. 8vo, 10s 


EUCLID’S ELEMENTS. School 
Edition (the Fifth, thoroughly Revised and 
Enlarged). The Text of the First Six Books, and 
portions of the Eleventh and Twelfth Books ; 
with Notes, Questions, Geometrical Exercises, 
and Hints, abridged from the University Edition, 
12mo, 4s 6d, 


EUCLID’S ELEMENTS. The Text, 
with the Notes, Questions, G trical Exer- 
cises, and the Hints from the School Edition. 
Books I, -» 33. Books I. to III., 28 6d. 
Books I. and II., 1s 6d. Book I., 1s. 

ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA; with 

ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. With 


Brief Notices of its History. 8vo, 4s 6d. 
Brief Notices of its History. 8vo, 4s 6d, 





PHYSICS, MECHANICS, &c. 


GANOTS ELEMENTARY 
TREATISE on PHYSICS, Experimental and 
Applied, for the Use of Colleges and Schools. 
Translated and Edited from Ganot’s “ Eléments 
de Physique,” by E. Atkinson, Ph.D., F. 
With 5 Coloured Plates and 898 Woodcuts, crown 
8vo, price 15s, 


GANOT’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 
for GENERAL READERS and YOUNG PER- 
SONS. Translated and Edited from Ganot’s 
‘Cours Elémentaire de Physique,” by E. 
ATKINSON, Ph.D., F.C.S. With 2 Plates and 495 
Woodcuts, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


MAGNUS’S (PHILIP) LESSONS in 
ELEMENTARY MECHANICS. Designed for 
the Use of Schools, and of Candidates for the 
London Matriculation and other Examinations. 
With numerous Examples and 124 Woodcuts, 
feap. 8yo, price 33 6d, 


TWISDEN’S (Rev. J. F.) FIRST 
LESSONS in THEORETICAL MECHANICS, 
With 154 Diagrams, crown 8vo, 83 6d. 

TWISDEN’S (Rev. J. F.) PRACTICAL 
MECHANICS: an El tary Introduction to 
their Study. Illustrated by numerous Examples. 
Crown 8vo, 103 6d, 








WORKS by T. M. GOODEVE. 
MANUAL of MECHANICS: an 


Elementary Text-Book for Students of Applied 
Mechanics. With 138 Illustrations and Diagrams, 
and 141 Examples taken from the Science Depart- 
ment Examination Papers, with Answers, fcap, 
8vo, 23 6d. 


PRINCIPLES of MECHANICS. With 


253 Woodcuts, crown 8vo, 6s. 


ELEMENTS of MECHANISM. With 


342 Woodcuts, crown 8yo, 6s. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 
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Animal Biology: an Elementary 
Text-Book. By C. Lioyp Morcan, Professor of Animal 
Biology and Geology in University College, Bristol, and"Lec- 
turer on Comparative Anatomy in the Bristol Medical School. 
With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, 83 6d. 


A School Flora. For the Use of Ele- 
mentary Botanical Classes. By W. Marsuatt Warts, D.Sc. 
(Lond.), B.Sc. (Vict.), Physical Science Master in the Giggleswick 
Grammar-School. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


A First Course of Physical Labora- 
tory Practice. Containing 264 Experiments and 169 Illus- 
trations. By A. M. Worrntneton, M.A., late Assistant Master 
at Clifton College. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


Electricity treated Experimentally. 
For the Use of Schools and Students. By Linnarvs CumMIne, 
M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, Assistant 
Master in Rugby School. With 242 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 
4s 6d, : 


Questions on Physics. Suitable for 
Candidates for the Intermediate Examination in Science and 
Preliminary Scientific Examination of the London University. 
By Sypnzy Youne, D.Sc., F.C.8., Lecturer on Chemistry, and 
Tutorial Lecturer on Physics in the University College, Bristol. 
Crown 8vo, 1s 6d. 


Laws and Definitions connected 
with Chemistry and Heat. With Explanatory Notes on 
Physical and Theoretical Chemistry ; also special Testa and 
Examples for Practical Analysis. By R. G. Durrant, M.A., 
F.C.S., Assistant Master at Marlborough College. Crown 8vo, 3s. 


A Practical Introduction to 
Chemistry. Intended to give a Practical Acquaintance with 
the Elementary Facts and Principles of Chemistry. By W. A. 
Suenstons, Lecturer on Chemistry in Clifton College. With 
20 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 2s. 


~The Methods of Glass-Blowing. For 


the Use of Physical and Chemical Students. By W. A. SHEn- 
stone, Lecturer on Chemistry in Clifton College. With 42 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, 1s 6d. 


Papers in Inorganic Chemistry. 
With Numerical:Answers. Progreasively arranged for the Use 
of Science Students. By Geonce HE. BR. Ettis, F.C.S., Science 
Master of Oliver’s Mount School, Scarborough. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


Builder’s Work and the Building 
Trades. By Colonel H. C. Seppon, R.E., Superintending 
Engineer, H.M.’s Dockyard, Portsmouth; Examiner in Building 
Construction, Science and Art Department, South Kensington ; 
Assistant Examiner, H.M.’s Civil Service Commissioners; late 
Instructor in Construction, School of Military Engineering, 
Chatham. With numerous Illustrations, medium 8vo, 16s. 


‘Notes on Building Construction. 


Arranged to meet the Requirements of the Syllabus of the 
Science and Art Department of the Committee of Council on 
Education, South Kensington. With numerous Iilustrations, 
medium 8vo. 
Pert I—FIRST STAGE, or ELEMENTARY COURSE. With 
325 Woodcuts, 10s 6d. 


Part II.—COMMENCEMENT of SECOND STAGE, or AD- 
VANCED COURSE. With 300 Woodcuts, 10s 6d. 


Part III—MATERIALS: ADVANCED COURSE and COURSE 
for HONOURS. With 188 Woodcuts, 21s. 





Physical Geology for Students anq 
General Readers. By A.H. Gazen, M.A., F.G.8., Professor 
of Geology in the Yorkshire College of Science, Leeds, Third 
and Enlarged Edition, with numerous Illustrations, 8yo, 21s, 


Greek Passages adapted for Practice 
in Unseen Translation. For Middle and Higher Formg 
of Schools. By F. D. Morice, M.A., Assistant Master at Rugby 
School, and Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. Crown 8v0, 2 6d, 


Cicero de Senectute. Edited, with 
Notes, &c., by E. W. Howson, M.A., Assistant Master at Harrow 
School, late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Small 8vo, 2g, 


The TEXT and the NOTES may be had separately, 13 each, 


The Catiline of Sallust. With Notes 
for Use in the Middle Forms of Schools. Edited by B. D. TURNER, 
M.A., late Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, and Assistant 
Master at Marlborough College, Author of “An Elementary 
Syntax of the Latin Cases.” Crown 8vo, 23. 


The TEXT and the NOTES may be had separately, 1s each. 


A Short History of England. From 
the Earliest Times to the Present Day. For the Use of Middle 
Forms of Schools. By Crrit Ransome, M.A., Merton College, 
Oxford, Professor of Modern Literature and History in the York. 
shire College, Leeds. With Maps and Plans, crown 8vo, 33 6d, 


Shakspeare’s Julius Cesar. Edited 
with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, by H. C. Bexcuine, 
Rector of Yattendon, Berkshire, late Exhibitioner of Balliol 
College, Oxford. Small 8vo, 1s 64. 


Reports on German Elementary 
Schools and Training Colleges. By Cuar.es Copranp 
Perry, M.A., New College, Oxford, Assistant Master at Eton 
College. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The Medea of Euripides, Edited, with 
Notes, &c., for the Use of Middle and Upper Forms of Schools, 
by M.G. Guazesroox, M.A., Assistant Master at Harrow School. 
Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


The TEXT and the NOTES may be had separately, 1s 3d each. 


Doctor Treuwald: a Comedy in 
Four Acts. By Ropericn Benepix. Edited, with Notes, &c, 
by H. 8S. Beresrorp-Wess, late Assistant Master at Wellington 
College. 16mo, 2s. 


Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell. Edited, 


with Notes, &c., by J. L. Brvir, M.A., Assistant Master at 
Wellington College. Small 8vo, 2s. 


Schiller’s Jungfrau von Orleans. 
Edited, with Notes, &c., by J. L. Beviz, M.A., Assistant Master 
at Wellington College. Small 8vo, 2a. 


A oe 
Les Maitres Mosaistes. Par Gzorcs 
Sanp. Edited, with Notes, &c., by C. H. Parry, M.A., Assistant 
Master at Charterhouse School. Crown 8vo, 23 6d. 


Pi) ‘ ‘ 
Moliere’s L’Avare. Edited, with Notes, 
&c., by A. H. Gosset, M.A., Aasistant Master at Dulwich College, 
and formerly Fellow of New College, Oxford. Small 8yo, 1s 6d. 


Corneille’s Cinna. Edited, with Notes, 


&c., by H. E. Hunrineton, Assistant Master at Wellington 
College. Small 8vo, 1s 6d. 
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